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REPORT. 


The  president  and  directors  of  the  Western  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum,  respectfully  submit  to  the  general  assembly,  this  their 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  December  last. 

From  the  treasurer’s  accounts,  which  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  first  auditor,  it  will  appear  that  the  sum  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  during  the 
year  amounts  to  $  18,958  64,  of  which  $  2314  25f  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  furnishing  the  new  building,  $  1526  67  in  can¬ 
celling  a  debt  outstanding  on  support  account  prior  to  1841, 
$792  90  in  the  erection  of  a  new  dining  room  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  patients  occupying  the  old  building, 
and  $14,334  84J  for  the  necessary  support  of  the  patients. 
Add  to  this  latter  sum,  the  sum  of  $1041  36,  which  was 
deducted  by  the  auditor  from  the  sum  appropriated,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  clothing  furnished  at  the  penitentiary  store,  and  it 
will  make  the  whole  sum  expended  during  the  year  1841, 
for  the  actual  support  of  the  asylum,  $15,376  19:1. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  statement,  that  the 
sum  of  $792  90  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
dining  room.  A  proper  economy  of  labour,  furniture  and 
provision,  as  well  as  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  pa¬ 
tients,  called  for  this  improvement.  It  enables  us  to  bring 
together  at  meals  a  larger  number  than  could  be  conveni¬ 
ently  collected  for  that  purpose  in  any  part  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing,  and  at  a  point  directly  accessible  from  the  kitchen.  It 
will  also  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  many 
with  their  meals  separately,  or  in  a  manner  more  trouble¬ 
some  and  wasteful  than  at  a  common  table.  On  the  whole, 
being  convinced  that  it  would  materially  diminish  the  cur- 
'  rent  expenses,  we  deemed  it  proper  to  draw  upon  the  an¬ 
nual  support  fund  for  the  cost  of  erecting  it.  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  material  was 
already  on  hand,  but  of  an  unsaleable  description,  that 
could  not  have  been  profitably  disposed  of  in  any  other 
manner. 
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There  has  also  been  received  during  the  year,  the  sum  of 
$  5125  07J  on  account  of  the  maintenance  and  cure,  during 
several  years  past,  of  such  patients  as  were  able  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  of  the  institution,  the  authority  to  collect  which, 
was  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  act  of  March  1841.  Of 
this  fund,  the  board  advanced  during  the  year  to  the  work¬ 
men  employed  on  the  new  building,  the  sum  of  $  3221  14j, 
and  the  balance  will  be  found  credited  on  the  support  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  if  this  sum  had  not 
been  advanced  to  their  workmen,  in  all  probability  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  their  work,  and 
the  building,  instead  of  being  at  this  time  nearly  filled  with 
patients,  would  have  exhibited  an  unfinished  and  exposed 
condition,  and  could  not  have  been  rendered  fit  for  their 
reception  beforo  the  middle  of  the  present  year.  And  more¬ 
over,  having  been  already  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties 
by  advances  made  to  them  on  account  of  the  work  in  hand, 
and  on  their  credit  as  hona  fide  contractors  with  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  they  might  have  been  compelled,  without  our 
aid,  to  sacrifice  to  a  large  amount  their  justly  earned  claims. 
Under  these  circumstances,  with  the  means  in  our  hands, 
the  first  fruits  of  our  agency  as  collectors  of  that  fund, 
which  has  heretofore  proved  unavailable  to  the  common¬ 
wealth,  but  which  now  promises  to  relieve  it  from  no  incon¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  future  expense  of  the  asylum,  we 
deemed  it  our  duty  to  apply  a  part  of  them  in  this  manner, 
and  thereby  to  avert  also  from  the  commonwealth,  the  addi¬ 
tional  expense  of  keeping  a  number  of  lunatics  in  the  com¬ 
mon  jails  a  year  longer,  and  to  rescue  many  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons,  if  possible,  from  inveterate  and  incurable 
insanity. 

In  addition  to  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer, 
which  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $  1893  98J,  there  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  wanting  for  the  support  of  the  asylum  during  the 
present  year,  the  sum  of  $22,000,  including  the  sum  of 
$  1390,  to  be  deducted  on  account  of  clothing  furnished  at 
the  penitentiary  store.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  year,  which  was  $15,376  20,  and 
the  fact  that  we  shall  have  60  additional  patients  to  pro¬ 
vide  for.  We  cannot  estimate  the  amount  which  will  be 
required  for  this  increase  of  numbers,  in  addition  to  the 
balance  on  hand,  at  less  than  $6623  80,  and  therefore  re- 
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spectfully  recommend  the  appropriation  of  the  above  named 
sum  of  $  22,000. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  such  iron  pipes,  as 
would  stand  the  proper  test  of  their  strength  and  fitness, 
we  have  been  disappointed  in  our  expectation  of  having 
the  asylum  supplied  at  this  time  with  an  abundance  of 
good  water;  as  soon  however  as  the  season  will  permit,  the 
contractor  will  recommence  his  operations,  and  doubtless 
by  the  first  of  the  next  summer  the  work  will  be  completed. 

By  the  act  of  March  1841,  we  are  required  in  addition 
to  the  annual  expose  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  to  submit  to  the  legislature  a  report  on  various  other 
topics  relative  to  the  history,  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  persons  committed  to  our  care.  In  the  performance 
of  this  duty,  we  have  deemed  it  altogether  pertinent  to  the 
object  of  that  enactment  to  collect  and  embody  in  this  re¬ 
port  all  such  facts  and  views,  having  reference  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  cure  of  such  persons  as  would  have  a  proba¬ 
ble  tendency  to  remove  misapprehension  respecting  the 
management,  discipline  and  utility  of  lunatic  asylums  ge¬ 
nerally,  and  particularly  of  our  own,  to  excite  a  humane 
interest  in  the  public  mind  in  behalf  of  those  persons  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  established,  and  especially  to  satisfy 
your  honourable  body  that  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of 
our  state  is  here  under  all  the  circumstances  faithfully  and 
judiciously  administered.  For  this  object  we  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  our  able  and  indefatiga¬ 
ble  physician  and  superintendent,  Dr.  F.  T.  Stribling,  here¬ 
with  submitted  as  part  of  this  report,  and  marked  A.  iVnd 
allow  us  to  add  that  there  is  not  a  page  of  this  full  and 
luminous  document  which  will  not  be  read  with  deep  inte¬ 
rest  by  every  humane  citizen,  and  we  doubt  not  that  all  such 
will  be  convinced  by  its  perusal  that  this  once  mysterious 
and  painful  subject  of  insanity  is  still  greatly  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  invites  to  the  most  pleasing  and  successful  ef¬ 
forts  of  public  and  social  benevolence. 

Being  fully  convinced  that  both  humanity  and  economy 
would  be  consulted  by  the  immediate  enlargement  of  the 
asylums  of  the  state,  we  would  particularly  and  respect¬ 
fully  call  your  attention  to  the  considerations  embraced  in 
this  report  which  lead  to  that  conclusion.  You  will  be 
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highly  gratified  to  find  that  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of 
such  cases  of  insanity  as  may  be  properly  termed  recent, 
have  been  and  can  be  frequently  cured.  And  from  this  sin¬ 
gle  fact  is  readily  deduced  the  unquestionable  truth  that  to 
subject  promptly  all  such  cases  as  they  occur  in  the  state  to 
the  medical  and  moral  treatment  which  has  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  would,  within  a  few  years,  reduce  greatly  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  insane  within  our  borders,  and  relieve  the  state 
from  an  incalculable  amount  of  future  expense. 

Your  attention  will  also  be  attracted  to  the  comparative 
cost,  as  appears  from  this  report,  which  has  already  accrued 
to  the  state  in  providing  for  the  recent  and  inveterate  cases 
in  the  Western  lunatic  asylum.  You  will  perceive  from 
this  statement  how  important  it  is  to  take  prompt  measures 
to  guard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  a  further  accumulation 
of  inveterate  and  incurable  cases.  We  would  respectfully 
ask  your  attention  likewise  to  the  present  condition  of  lu¬ 
natics  confined  in  our  common  jails,  of  which  you  will  find 
some  notice  in  the  superintendent’s  report.  Whatever  re¬ 
straints  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  place  upon  their  per¬ 
sons,  we  cannot  perceive  that  it  is  not  perfectly  practicable 
to  extend  to  them  in  other  respects  kind  treatment,  to  se¬ 
cure  them  in  such  positions  as  would  be  least  painful  to 
body  and  mind,  and  to  provide  more  effectually  for  their 
cleanliness  and  general  comfort.  We  are  satisfied  that  if 
the  jailors  of  the  commonwealth  could  be  induced,  by  pro¬ 
per  legal  sanctions,  to  attend  with  more  punctuality  and 
humanity  to  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  insane  under 
their  care,  that  it  would  ultimately  relieve  the  asylums 
from  many  incurable  patients. 

January  1,  1842. 
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TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT. 


The  treasurer  of  the  Western  asylum  respectfully  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  court  of  directors,  the  following  statement  in 
reference  to  the  “  support  account”  for  the  year  1841 : 

The  treasurer  charges  himself  as  follows,  viz  : 

For  cash  received  from  treasury  of  common¬ 
wealth,  -  -  -  -  18,958  64 

For  receipts  from  individuals  for  board,  &c. 

after  deducting  commission  for  collection,  1,903  92 J 


820,862  56i 


He  credits  himself  as  follows : 

For  payments  for 
Salaries,  (including  his  com¬ 
mission,) 

Wages, 

Servants’  hire. 

Provisions, 

Fuel  and  lights,  - 
Improvements  and  repairs,  - 
F  urniture. 

Clothing, 

Medical  supplies. 

Hay,  straw,  oats  and  rye. 
Female  expenses. 
Miscellaneous, 


Amount  properly  chargeable 

to  support,  -  -  14,334  84J 

Furnishing  new  building,  -  2,314  25f 

Building  new  dining  room,  792  90 
Debts  outstanding  prior  to  1841,  1,526  67 
Cash  on  hand,  balance  to  new 

account,  -  -  1,893  89^ 

Carried  forward, -  20,862  56J 


3,193  95 
298  84 
1,284  77 
5,264  11 
1,496  23i 
604  07 
545  90i 
441  04i 
160  29J 
323  28i 
19  87 
702  47J 


Brought  forward, 
Deduct  balance  on  hand. 


20,862  56i 
1,893  89^ 


Total  paid  out  during  the  year  1841,  18,968  66| 

If  from  this  sum  be  deducted  the  amount  as 
above  charged  for  furnishing  new  building, 
erecting  dining  room,  and  paying  outstand¬ 
ing  debt,  none  of  which  items  can  properly 
be  charged  amongst  the  current  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  support  of  patients,  and  which 
in  the  aggregate  amount  to  -  -  4,633  82f 


Balance,  -  14,334  83^ 

To  which  should  be  added  the  amount  re¬ 
tained  by  auditor  out  of  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  for  clothing  furnished  from  penitentiary 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  -  -  1,041  36 


Giving  as  the  amount  properly  chargeable  for 

support  of  asylum  during  the  year  1841,  $15,376  19J 

In  estimating  the  probable  amount  which  will  be  required 
for  the  support  of  the  institution  during  the  year  1842,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  there  will  be  about  sixty  additional 
patients  to  be  maintained  ;  and  moreover,  that  from  what¬ 
ever  sum  the  legislature  may  appropriate,  the  auditor  will 
retain  $1393,  to  discharge  an  account  due  the  penitentiary 
for  clothing,  &c.  during  the  present  fiscal  year  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  it  will  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  there  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  remain¬ 
ing  from  the  appropriation  of  last  year,  $  1893  89J.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  court 
of  directors,  that  they  solicit  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature, 
an  appropriation  of  $22,000,  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  the  asylum  for  support  during  the  year  1842. 

J.  B.  BRECKENRIDGE, 

TrcasW  Western  Asylum. 


(A.) 


PHYSICIAN  AND 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


RILGISTEH  OF  PATIENTS  IN  WESTERN  ASYLUM, 

FROM  JANUARY  l.i,  TO  DECEMBER  31al.  1641 


No. 

Pale  of  Adiuissioo. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Civil  CuDdiltOD. 

t 

I82i?— July  24, 

35 

Male, 

Female, 

Single, 

Morned, 

Do. 

Do. 

54 

Do. 

Single, 

7 

••  Aug-  ^7, 

44 

30 

Mole. 

Do. 

Do. 

n 

53 

Female, 

Widow, 

61 

Male, 

Unknown, 

53 

Do. 

Single, 

53 

Female, 

Do. 

35 

41 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

43 

Male, 

Do, 

40 

51 

Do 

July  21, 

40 

Do 

Do. 

52 

leSO-Aug.  6, 

30 

41 

Do 

Female, 

Do. 

Mamed, 

July  30, 

61 

Male, 

Widower, 

>•  Nov.  1. 

51 

Do. 

Single, 

62 

1832— May  27, 

36 

Do. 

Ic3;t-Dec.  27, 

36 

Do, 

37 

Female, 

Do. 

74 

1936— May  20, 

31 

41 

Male, 

Female, 

Do. 

Do. 

33 

Male, 

43 

Do. 

Married, 

“  July  10, 

40 

Female. 

Do 

43 

Do. 

G1 

Single, 

45 

Do 

Married, 

iiTi 

37 

Do. 

Willow, 

45 

Male, 

Married, 

46 

Do. 

61 

Female, 

30 

Male, 

Single, 

20 

Female, 

37 

Male, 

Unknown, 

Do 

Si^le, 

112 

31 

Female, 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

120 

“  Sep.  10, 

29 

Male, 

Do- 

41 

39 

Female, 

Married, 

“  20, 

36 

Male. 

Single, 

34 

Female, 

137 

«  Oct.  16, 

37 

Do- 

Single, 

“  Dec.  29, 

26 

Male, 

147 

1830— Apr-  2-1, 

25 

Do, 

Do. 

1  15' 

»  July  19, 

20 

Female, 

Married, 

155 

29 

Do. 

Single, 

15- 

“  Oct.  21. 

33 

Do. 

Married, 

15S 

“  Nov.  0, 

Do. 

Single, 

10“^ 

“  "  15, 

23 

Male, 

Do. 

itr 

“  ■’  19, 

4G 

Do. 

16 

1840— Feb.  17, 

51 

Do 

16 

Mnr.  5. 

28 

Do. 

16 

i  •'  7, 

51 

Do. 

16 

1  “  >•  30. 

53 

Female, 

Do. 

i: 

2  “  May  2, 

5  “  July  3, 

41 

Male, 

Married, 

V, 

Female, 

17 

6  “  ••  7. 

Do 

Do. 

Ilealdcncf. 


Supposed  rsuae. 


VVaehinclon, 

Do.*^ 


Spoltsylvaain, 

Fluvanna, 

Frederick, 

Rielitnond, 

Middlesc.t, 

Berkeley, 


Lewis, 

Louisa, 

King  George, 

JefTerson, 

Hockingham, 

Rorkbridge, 

Monignraory, 

Tyler, 

Harrison, 

Alleghany, 

Goochland, 

Russell, 

Prince  William, 
Rockbridge, 


Do- 

Do. 

Augusta, 

Unknown, 

Hampshire, 

Rockingham, 

Orange, 

Cabell, 

Frederick, 

Marshall, 

Lewis, 

Cabell. 

Albemarle, 

Unknown, 

Fairfax, 

Hampshire, 

Wood, 

Berkeley, 

Cumberland, 

Albemarle, 

Tyler. 

Nelson, 

Fluvanna, 

Albemarle, 

Cliarlolto, 

Louisa, 

Richmond, 

JefTerson’, 

Bedford, 

Cumberland, 

Caroline, 

,  Richmond, 
Augusta, 
Harrison, 

Bedford, 


Hard  study, 

Hclisious  cxcitemenl, 
Unknown,  - 
Indulgence  of  temper. 
Dissipation, 
Intemperance, 

Religious  perplexity, 
Unknown, 

Intemperance, 

Epilepsy, 

DisappoinU'd  love, 
Indulgence  of  temper. 
Unknown, 

Inlcnipcrnncc, 

Unknown,  - 
Intemperance, 

Domestic  trouble, 
Unknown, 

Intemperance, 

Religious  c.xcitcmenl, 

III  health, 

Hard  study,  • 

Unknown, 

111  health. 

Do. 

Inlemporonce, 

III  health, 

Unknown,  - 
Domestic  trouble. 

Loss  of  properly, 

III  health. 

Domestic  ollliclion, 
Intemperance, 

Jealousy, 

Unknown.  • 

Intemperonce, 

Death  of  huabond. 
Unknown, 

Masturbation, 

Indulgence  of  temper, 
Religious  excitement. 
Hard  study,  • 
Unknown.  - 
Domestic  trouble, 

Blow  on  head, 

Domestic  trouble, 
Litigation  about  properly 
Epilepsy, 

Moslurbalion, 

111  lieallh, 

Do. 

Loss  of  cliildccn. 
Religious  perplexity, 
Hard  study,  - 
Unknown, 

Gold  fever, 

Hard  study,  ■ 

Heligioii-s  excitcliienl, 

Loss  of  iiroperiy, 
Unknown, 

Do. 

Ill  health, 


5 


6 

4 
2 

5 

6 
3 
7 

12 

1 

10 

2 
5 

3 

2 


3 


C 


16 

6 

13 


3 

7 

20 

2 

7 


Rroiarks,  beredilory.  pcriodlul.  niicKlal.  aemcaled,  ttf- 


Laboiirs 

Industrious  and  useful. 

Demented 

Paroxismal,  hereditary 
Hoinocidal ;  industrious  and  useful. 

Demented  ;  hereditary. 

Death  produced  by  phlhUu  pulmonalis 
Foreigner;  demented,  lalourssorae. 
Dernenicd;  labours  some. 

I  Paro.visnial,  demented. 

Industrious  and  useful. 

'  Hereditary  .  paroxismal. 

'  Labours  some. 

,  Dcincuted.  labours  some 
\  Demented;  hereditary;  labours  some 
'  Demculed 
,  Do. 

I  Industrious  and  useful. 

\  Denu'nled- 
Induslrif  u!  and  useful. 

Paroxismal. 

\  DemenU-d,  labours  some. 

Do  do- 

I  Paroxismal,  hereditary. 

1  Death  produced  by  thronic  diarrhua 
I  Industrious  and  useful- 

I  Wanderer,  residence  unknown,  labours  some 

I  Demented 

'  Industrious  and  useful 
I  Paroxismal. 

Hereditary,  paroxismal;  labours. 

I  Hereditary  ;  paroxismal 

Industrious  and  useful;  paroxismal. 

I  W.induret.  residence  unkuown  ,  labours 
1  Industrious  and  useful. 

Demented.  ....  .  u 

I  Residence  unknown,  died  of  chronic  diarrhea 
I  Demcnted- 

I  Paroxismal ,  herediUry- 
Paroxisnial. 

I  Demented 

!  Paroxismal;  hereditary 
P.xroxismal. 

I  Demented. 

I  Paroxismal:  labours, 
j  Pcriodical- 
I  Demented;  hereditary 
'  Paroxismal;  industrious 
]  Demented  .  hereditary. 

Paro.xismal;  industrious. 

!  Demented. 

I  Periodical. 

I  Deiiienlcd- 

I  Iloniocidal .  paroxisiiiai- 

I  Demented 
I  Industrious. 

Industrious  and  useful 
I  Industrious  and  useful,  paro-xisiual 
I  Honiocidal;  periodical. 


as 

20 

3<> 

5S 

18 

40 

51 

23 

58 

40 

45 

33 

3:1 

10 

45 

4G 

50 

27 

48 

20 

37 

27 

22 

38 

24 

67 

43 

14 

36 

31 

35 

If) 

34 

21 

■27 

48 

28 

23 

20 

34 

42 

147 

50 

44 

35 

35 

13 

G5 

45 

25 

18 

44 

10 

It  45 

35 

34 

45 

21 

26 

36 


REGISTER  OF  PATIENTS  IN  WESTERN  ASYLUM 


FROM  JANUARY  Ist,  TO  DECEMBER  31st,  184  1  .—Conti  s  u  e  d. 


Civil  CondilloD. 


Tim#  jpcnl  In  A«y- 


In  whal  condlllon. 


RcmiLTk*,  licrcdiloxT,  suicldll.  humocldul,  ddscBUd.&i 


Female, 

Male, 

Do. 

Do. 

Female, 

Do. 

Do. 

Male, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Female, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Male, 

Do. 

Female, 

Do. 

Do. 

Male, 

Female, 

Male, 


Single, 

Do. 

Morricii, 

Do. 

Single, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Married, 

Widower, 

Single, 

Married, 

Do. 

Single, 

Married, 

Do. 

Widow, 

Single, 

Married, 

Single, 

Married, 

Single, 

Do. 

Married, 

Married, 


Prinee  Edward, 

Henrico, 

Norfolk, 

Rookingliam, 

Loudoun, 

Au|Osla, 

Orange, 

Bath, 

Alleghanj’, 

Rockingham, 

Do. 

Richmond, 

Loudoun, 

Randolph, 

Orange, 

Pillsylvania, 

Fauquier, 

Augusta, 

Greenbrier, 

Charlolle, 

Hardy, 

Wheeling, 

Roanoke, 

Rich  mond, 
Greene, 


III  health. 

Intense  application, 

Inlcmperancc, 

Domestic  troubles, 

111  health, 

Do.  - 

Fright,  ... 

Disappointed  love, 

III  health,  .  .  - 

Pecuniary  embarrassment, 

Idleness  and  ennui, 

Sedentary  and  studious  habits, 

Sexual  derangement, 

Do.  do. 

Jealousy,  .  •  - 

Sudden  death  of  friend,  - 
Ill  heallli. 

Religious  excitement. 

Apprehended  loss  of  property, 
Disappointed  love. 

Ill  health,  •  •  - 

Sexual  derangement. 

Disappointed  love, 

Pecuniary  embarrassment, 

III  health. 

Domestic  trouble  and  pecuniary  losses, 


0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

8 

3 

1 

G 

0 

9 


6 


0 

3 

10 

0 

6 

3 
G 

4 


n 

G 

2 

6 

10 


y  'rs.  Mos. 

1  3 

0  !• 

1  1 

0  4 

0  G 

0  6 

I  0 

0  5 

0  4 

0  4 

0  2 

0  2 

0  7 

0  5 

0  2 

0  G 

0  4 

0  6 

0  4 

0  4 

0  4 

l>  5 

U  5 

0  4 

II  0 


Private, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Public, 

Do. 

Do. 

Public, 

Private, 

Public, 

Do. 

Public, 

Pfivalc, 

Public, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Private, 

Public, 

Do. 

Private, 

Do. 


Remains, 

Discharged, 

Died, 

Discharged, 

Do. 

Do. 

Remains, 

Disebarged, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Eloped, 

Remains, 

Discharged, 

Do. 

Discharged, 

Remains, 

Discliarged, 

Do. 

Do. 

Remains, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Died, 


Female, 

Male, 

Female, 

Male, 

Female, 

Do. 

■Male, 

Do. 


Female, 

Male, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Female, 

Male, 

Do. 


Sintrlo, 

Do. 

Married, 

Do. 

Do- 

.-mgje. 

Do. 

Do, 

Married, 

Single, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Unknown, 

Single, 

Married, 

Do. 

Single, 

Married. 

Do. 

Single, 

Do. 

Married, 

Single, 

Unknown, 

Single, 

Do. 

Do. 

Married, 

Do. 

Single, 


Hanover, 

Harrison, 

Randolph, 

Unknown, 

Preston, 

Do. 

Bedford, 

Botetourt, 

Rockbridge, 

Do- 

Augusta, 

Hampshire, 

Frederick, 

Hanover, 

Rappahannock, 

Unknown, 

Do. 

Berkeley, 

Wythe, 

Unknown, 

Buckingham, 

Unknown, 

Pulaski, 

Unknown, 

Warren, 

Charlolle, 

Do. 

Unknown, 

Frederick, 

Do. 

Marshall, 

Montgomery, 

Harrison, 

Do. 


Ill  health, 

Precocious  puberty, 

III  health. 

Unknown, 

Domestic  trouble. 

Religious  excitement. 

Loss  of  properly, 
Masturbation, 

Blow  on  head, 

Pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Religious  perplexity, 
Inhaling  tobacco  fumes,  - 
Intemperance, 

Unknown, 

Do. 

Do. 

Intemperance, 

Unknown, 

Do. 

Ill  health, 

Unknown, 

Domestic  trouble. 
Unknown, 

Ill  health, 

Pecuniary  embarrassment, 
III  health. 

Unknown, 

Epilepsy, 

Dissipation,  - 
Intemperance, 

Puerperal, 

Unknown, 

Do. 


0 

0 


0 

2 

2 

4 

3 

0 

9 

3 

8 

15 


2 

10 


16 

14 

0 

0 


5 

0 


0  3 

6  0  3 

2  0-2 

n  2 

0  0  2 

2  0  2 

0  0  I 

0  0  I 

0  0  1 

0  0  1 

2  0  1 

0  0  1 

0  0  1 

0  0  1 

0  0  1 

0  1 
0  1 
6  U  1 

0  0  1 

0  0 

1  0  0 

0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

3  0  0 

0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

2  0  0 

6  0  0 

0  0  0 


Remains, 


26 

17 

10 

10 

22 


Public, 

Do- 

De- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do- 

Do. 

Do, 


Do. 


20 

19 

19 

18 

18 

14 

11 

9 

6 

G 

3 

30 

29 

27 

27 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Private, 
Public, 
Private, 
Public  in 
Do. 
Do. 

Private, 

Public, 

Do. 

Private, 

Public, 

Do. 


25 

20 

18 

17 

17 

17 

G 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Private, 

Public, 

Do. 

Private, 

Public, 

Private, 


3  Public, 
3  Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Discharged, 

Kemnins, 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Unimproved, 

Restored. 


Do. 

Do. 

Much  improved, 
Restored. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Convalesccni, 

Improved, 

Restored. 

Do. 

Convalc.sccnt, 

Restored- 

Tniprovod, 

Restored. 

Do. 

Do. 

Unimproved, 
Much  improved, 
Unimproved, 
ImprovcJ- 


Do. 

Restored, 
Recovered, 
Improved, 
Unimproved, 
Rerovc  red. 
Improved. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Recovered, 

Improved, 

Do- 

Stationary 

Do. 

Improved, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Demented. 

Death  produced  from  cerebral  congestion 


Periodical;  hereditary;  industrious  aoO  useful 


Suicidal ;  now  perfectly  restored 
Mural  insanity. 


Hereditary. 

Paro.xismol ,  second  attack ,  works 


Paroxismal. 

I  Industrious  and  useful 
I  Paroxismal. 

^  Hereditary  ;  death  by  clironic  disease  of  digostise 
I  organs- 
Second  attack. 

Detained  to  lest  permanency  of  cure 
j  Do-  do  do 

Industrious  and  useful. 

Suicidal. 

Industrious  and  useful. 

Demented:  labours. 

Labours. 

Industrious. 

Demented. 

Paroxismal;  labours  some. 

Demented. 

German  wanderer;  liistory  unknown 
Wanderer ;  history  unknown  .  labours. 

Labours;  hereditary. 

Wanderer ;  labours. 

Wanderer- 


Do. 

Do. 

Slotionary, 

Convalescent, 

Stationary, 

Do. 

Do. 


W'anderer ;  labours. 
Demented. 

Industrious. 

Hereditary. 

Wanderer;  history  unknown. 


Improved, 

Stationary. 

Improved- 

Slationary. 

Do- 


Labours. 


FRANCIS  T.  STRIBLING, 

P/ii/s.  and  IVestn'ii 
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To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Western  Asylum : 

Another  year  in  the  history  of  this  institution  is 
added  to  the  past;  and  its  events,  as  disclosed  by  our  re¬ 
cords,  are  designed  as  the  basis  of  the  present  communi¬ 
cation. 

The  directors  having  at  all  times  evinced  a  zealous  de¬ 
votion  to  the  interests  of  the  asylum,  and  manifested  an 
earnest  regard  for  the  well  being  and  comfort  of  its  afflict¬ 
ed  inmates,  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  gratification  that 
I  feel  authorized  to  assure  them,  that  the  year  has  been  one 
of  unusual  prosperity.  The  number  of  cures  in  proportion 
to  the  recent  cases  under  charge,  has  equalled  our  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations.  The  improvement  in  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  incurables,  has  been  most  pleas¬ 
ing  and  encouraging.  Contentment  and  cheerfulness  have 
reigned,  with  but  slight  interruption,  throughout  our  estab¬ 
lishment.  Health,  “the  rich  man’s  blessing  and  the  poor 
man’s  friend,”  has,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  both  blessed 
and  befriended  us.  Acute  disease,  in  none  of  its  varied 
forms,  has  invaded  our  threshold — and  death  has  borne 
from  us  but  few  of  those  whom  it  has  been  our  happiness, 
no  less  than  duty,  to  guard.  In  these  results  we  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  recognize  the  hand  of  an  approving  Providence, 
and  with  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  past,  humbly  relying 
upon  a  continuance  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  thus  vouch¬ 
safed,  we  feel  encouraged  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  for 
that  large  class  of  human  sufferers,  who  are  so  deeply  in¬ 
terwoven  with  our  sympathies,  and  to  whose  claims  we 
hope  never  to  become  more  indifferent. 

In  what  I  may  have  to  present,  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  observed  : 

1st.  It  will  be  my  object  to  exhibit  the  statistics  of  the 
institution  for  the  past  year  in  detail,  and  in  a  tabular  form. 

2d.  To  present  the  statistics  of  a  number  of  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  in  trans-atlantic  countries  and  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  as  regards  the  proportion  of  cures  ef¬ 
fected  therein,  and  to  compare  these  with  the  results  in  this 
asylum,  during  a  given  number  of  j^ears. 
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3d.  To  present  for  your  inspection  a  statement  exhibiting 
the  cost  of  purchasing  the  land,  and  erecting  thereon  a 
number  of  the  asylums  for  the  insane,  of  the  highest  repute 
in  this  country,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  compare  there¬ 
with  the  cost  which  has  attended  the  establishment  and 
construction  of  this  institution. 

4th.  With  a  view  of  enforcing  the  importance  of  so  en¬ 
larging  the  accommodations  for  this  class  of  unfortunates 
in  Virginia,  as  that  all  can  be  admitted  in  the  early  stage 
of  their  disease,  a  statement  will  be  presented,  shewing  the 
excess  of  cost  for  supporting  those  whose  malady  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  chronic,  over  what  is  incurred  with  re¬ 
cent  cases  of  insanity.  There  may  be  some,  even  in  this 
boasted  age  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  who  upon 
this  subject,  will  deem  no  argument  so  cogent,  as  that 
which  is  derived  from  dollars  and  cents. 

5th.  A  tabular  view  will  be  exhibited  of  insanity,  as  it 
exists  throughout  the  United  States,  shewing  the  number 
of  insane  whites,  free  coloured  and  slaves,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  to  their  respective  classes  of  the  population 
in  each  state  and  territory;  and  the  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
to  the  aggregate  population  of  the  Union. 

All  of  the  above  named  tables  will  be  accompanied 
with  such  explanations  and  remarks  as  may  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  them  intelligible  and  useful. 

And  lastly,  a  brief  account  will  be  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  institution  has  been  conducted  during  the  past 
year,  both  as  to  its  medical  and  moral  government,  illus¬ 
trating  the  result  of  the  means  used,  by  a  description  of 
appropriate  cases. 

TABLE  I. 

Shelving  the  number  of  Admissions  and  state  of  Asylum.,  from 
January  1st  to  December  315?,  1841. 


Patients  in  asylum  during  the  year,  -  -  122 

Males,  -  -  -  73 

Females,  -  -  49 

—  122 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  -  -  69 

Males,  -  -  -  36 

Females,  -  -  33 


69 
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Admitted  during  the  year, 


53 


Males, 

- 

37 

Females, 

• 

16 

53 

Old, 

- 

32 

Recent, 

- 

21 

53 

at  the  end  of  the 

year. 

- 

- 

Males, 

- 

59 

Females, 

- 

41 

100 

Old, 

- 

91 

Recent, 

- 

9 

100 

100 


From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year,  there  have  been  in  the  asylum  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  patients,  of  whom  seventy-three  were  males  and 
forty -nine  females. 

There  remained  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  sixty- 
nine^  viz  :  Thirty -six  males  and  thirty-three  females. 

There  were  received  during  the  year,  fifty-three;  of 
whom  thirty-seven  were  males  and  sixteen  females. 

And  there  remain  at  this  date,  one  hundred;  of  whom 
fifty-nine  are  males  and  forty-one  females. 

This  is  the  largest  number  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  institution  during  any  one  year,  and  re¬ 
sults  from  the  gratifying  fact,  that  about  the  15lh  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  large  and  commodious  edifice  was  completed,  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  former  building,  and  affording  accommodations 
for  about  sixty  additional  patients ;  a  sufficient  number 
have  been  written  for,  (from  a  list  of  applicants  amounting 
to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty)  to  occupy  its  apartments, 
but  as  many  of  these  are  in  remote  portions  of  the  state, 
and  as  some  preliminaries  w^ere  necessary  in  all  probability, 
on  the  part  of  those  having  them  in  charge,  before  they 
could  be  removed  hither,  time  has  not  as  yet  been  allowed 
all  of  them  for  their  arrival. 

The  disproportion  here  exhibited  between  the  sexes,  af¬ 
fords  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  their  relative  num¬ 
ber  in  the  state — but  results  solely  from  the  circumstance, 
that  our  new  building  was  designed  exclusively  for  male 
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patients — and  hence,  whilst  there  are  apartments  for  one 
hundred  males,  only  forty-one  females  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  of  the  number 
admitted  during  the  year,  twenty-one  were  recent^  and  thirty- 
two  chronic  cases ;  and  as  the  impression  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  some  places,  that  it  has  been  an  inflexible  rule  to 
exclude  from  this  institution  the  latter  class,  whilst  the 
former  alone  found  admittance,  and  thereby  the  ignorant 
have  become  somewhat  prejudiced  against  us,  it  may  be 
well  to  invite  particular  attention  to  the  fact  as  disclosed 
by  this  table.  It  is  true  that  the  court  of  directors,  having 
learned  from  observation  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  insanity  could  be  cured,  if  the  individuals  were 
placed  under  proper  treatment  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  its  occurrence,  whilst  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  those  who  had  been  much  longer  insane,  were  ever  re¬ 
stored — and  knowing  that  our  list  of  applicants  contained 
the  names  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  latter,  if  received 
in  the  order  of  their  application,  to  occupy  all  the  vacan¬ 
cies  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  for  many 
years — and  moreover,  on  examining  the  law,  having  found 
it  silent  as  to  the  order  in  which  applicants  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  did  not  hesitate,  as  humane  and  intelligent  men,  so 
to  exercise  the  discretion  thus  allowed  them,  as  that  when¬ 
ever  a  vacancy  happened,  and  there  was  one  applying  who 
had  been  deranged  less  than  one  year,  to  admit  him,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  those  whose  condition  had  become  hopeless.  In 
no  instance  however  has  an  apartment  been  kept  unoccu¬ 
pied,  awaiting  an  ajpplicatmi.  To  have  pursued  a  different 
course,  would  have  been  not  only  to  consign  the  individual 
recently  insane,  to  the  horrors  of  incurable  madness,  but 
also  to  place  him,  most  probably,  in  a  common  jail,  to  en¬ 
dure  all  the  privations  and  sufferings,  to  relieve  from  which 
must  have  been  the  chief  motive  in  admitting  the  chronic 
applicant ;  and  thus  too,  both  would  have  continued  a 
charge  upon  the  commonwealth  during  life.  From  consi¬ 
derations  therefore  of  economy  as  well  as  humanity,  the 
directors  doubtless  felt  constrained  to  make  this  discrimi¬ 
nation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
so,  until  at  least  our  legislators  so  far  lose  sight  of  the  great 
principles  which  should  govern  statesmen  and  philanthro- 
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pists — nay,  until  they  do  such  violence  to  the  plain  dictates 
of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  as  to  deface  the  statute  book 
of  Virginia,  with  a  clause  prohibiting  in  express  terms  the 
exercise  of  such  a  discrimination — an  occurrence  which 
cannot  for  one  moment  be  anticipated  or  apprehended,  so 
long  as  the  legislature  continues,  as  it  has  ever  heretofore 
been,  composed  of  intelligent  and  virtuous  individuals. 


TABLE  11. 


Shewing  the  number  of  Discharges^  Dlojjements  and  Deaths, 
and  the  condition  of  those  leho  have  left  the  Asylum,  from 
Januamj  to  December  Sis?,  1841. 


Patients  discharged,  eloped  and  dead, 
Males,  -  -  - 

Females, 

Recovered,  _  .  - 

Males,  -  -  . 

Females, 


Died, 

Males, 

Females, 


14 

8 


8 

7 


5 

1 


22 

15 

15 

6 

6 


Eloped,  _  _  .  _  1 

Male,  (convalescent,)  -  -  1 

The  whole  number  who  have  left  the  asylum  during  the 
year,  is  fourteen  males  and  eight  females — of  whom  fifteen 
had  recovered,  eight  males  and  seven  females — six  died, 
Jive  males  and  one  female,  and  one  male  eloped. 

From  most  insane  institutions  in  this  country  a  conside¬ 
rable  number  are  annually  discharged,  who  are  not  restored 
or  even  improved,  because — 1st,  They  are  permitted  to  dis¬ 
charge  all  patients  whose  malady  is  deemed  incurable,  and 
from  whom  no  danger  to  the  community  need  be  appre¬ 
hended,  in  order  to  afford  room  for  those  applicants  whose 
disease,  being  of  recent  occurrence,  is  consequently  more 
easily  acted  upon  by  remedies  designed  for  its  removal ; 
and  secondly,  in  many  instances  a  large  proportion  of  the 
patients,  and  in  some,  all  are  required  to  pay  their  expenses. 
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and  hence  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  friends,  either  from 
an  inability  or  indisposition  to  bear  the  burthen  of  their  sup¬ 
port,  remove  them  from  the  institution  even  before  a  suffi¬ 
cient  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  test  the  use  of  reme¬ 
dies  in  their  behalf. 

In  this  asylum,  however,  our  list  of  discharges  must  be 
restricted  almost  exclusively  to  those  who  may  recover, 
elope  or  die.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  our  patients 
are  paupers,  who  were  brought  here  in  the  chronic  stage 
of  insanity,  and  we  are  compelled  by  law,  to  keep  them 
during  life  or  until  cured.  Hence  as  they  were  incurable 
when  admitted,  and  as  the  salubrity  of  our  location  insures 
to  them  in  the  general,  length  of  days,  and  moreover,  as 
they  become  too  much  attached  to  the  institution  to  leave 
it  clandestinely,  it  should  not  create  surprise  that  our  list  of 
discharges,  when  compared  with  others,  seems  so  small. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  just  presented,  that  the 
deaths  amount  to  4  iVo  per  cent,  only,  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  patients  in  the  asylum  during  the  year,  all  of  which, 
it  may  be  added,  resulted  from  diseases  of  long  standing. 
One  died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  two  of  chronic  di¬ 
arrhoea,  one  of  cerebral  congestion,  (it  being  the  fifth  attack 
within  eighteen  months,)  and  two  from  the  effects  of  chro¬ 
nic  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  individual  who  eloped,  had  laboured  under  suicidal 
insanity,  and  was  brought  here,  after  having  made  several 
attempts  (in  one  of  which  he  was  near  being  successful,) 
to  destroy  his  life.  After  being  with  us  nearly  three  months, 
his  mental  and  physical  health  had  so  much  improved,  as 
to  relieve  us  of  all  apprehension,  that  he  would  injure  him¬ 
self  or  others,  indeed  he  was  considered  decidedly  conva¬ 
lescent,  and  hence  he  was  permitted  to  walk  about  the 
grounds  of  the  institution  without  being  attended  or  watch¬ 
ed.  He  had  left  at  home  a  wife  and  five  small  children, 
who  were  extremely  poor,  and  who  had  been  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  exertions  for  support,  and  a  consciousness  of 
their  condition,  after  he  had  begun  to  improve,  rendered 
him  at  all  times  anxious  and  uneasy.  He  made  frequent 
applications  to  me  for  permission  to  return  home,  urging 
the  helplessness  and  necessities  of  his  family,  and  assu¬ 
ring  me  that  he  felt  entirely  capable  of  ministering  again  to 
their  comfort,  as  his  mind  was  altogether  relieved  from 


those  distressing  hallucinations  which  had  at  one  time  de¬ 
stroyed  his  peace,  and  been  well  nigh  consigning  him  to  an 
untimely  grave.  In  reply  to  these  solicitations,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  encourage  him,  by  sanctioning  the  opinion  that 
his  mental  disease  was  almost,  if  not  entirely  removed. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  endeavoured  to  reconcile  him  to  re¬ 
maining  a  short  period  longer  at  the  institution,  by  holding 
out  to  him  the  danger  of  a  relapse  and  the  consequent  im¬ 
portance  of  having  his  cure  confirmed  by  a  continuance 
in  the  use  of  proper  means.  His  feelings,  however,  at 
length  overcame  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  no  doubt, 
as  well  as  his  respect  for  my  opinions,  and  becoming  too 
impatient  to  await  a  formal  discharge,  he  left  the  asylum 
without  apprising  us  of  his  intended  departure.  It  has, 
however,  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  me,  having  learn¬ 
ed  that  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  home,  he  resumed 
his  former  occupation  (teaching  school,)  and  that  although 
five  months  have  now  elapsed  since  he  left  us,  he  has  not 
only  continued  thus  employed,  but  has  seemed,  without  va¬ 
riation,  to  be  rational  and  contented,  as  well  as  useful. 

TABLE  III. 

Shewing  the  civil  condition  of  Patients  in  the  Asylum  from  Ja¬ 
nuary  l5^,  to  December  31s^,  1841. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Married, 

- 

21 

18 

39 

Single, 

- 

47 

27 

74 

Widows, 

- 

0 

4 

4 

Widowers, 

- 

2 

0 

2 

Unknown, 

- 

3 

0 

3 

73 

49 

122 

The  facts  disclosed  by  this  table,  correspond  in  the  main 
with  those  reported  in  regard  to  the  civil  condition  of  the 
insane,  from  most,  if  not  all  such  institutions  in  this  coun¬ 
try — shewing  that  the  unmarried  are  much  oftener  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  insanity  than  the  married — the  proportion  being 
about  tw'o  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  accumulated  cares  and  responsibilities  which 
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matrimony  devolves  upon  our  own  sex;  and  the  numerous 
train  of  physical  ills  to  which  the  young  mother  is  almost 
uniformly  exposed ;  and  when  in  addition,  we  consider  the 
many  instances,  in  which  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  at  least, 
matrimonial  connexions  seem  to  be  any  thing  else  than  for¬ 
tunate,  we  are  induced  for  a  moment  to  wonder  at  such  a 
result.  But  when  on  the  other  hand,  we  remember  that 
the  unmarried  so  often  give  unbridled  indulgence  to  the 
feelings,  propensities  and  passions  of  depraved  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  that  uninfluenced  by  the  wholesome  and  purify¬ 
ing  restraints  of  matrimony,  they  plunge  recklessly  into 
dissipation  and  vice,  reaping  as  their  reward,  a  broken  con¬ 
stitution,  ruined  fortune  and  blasted  reputation,  we  must 
cease  to  feel  surprise,  that  in  so  many  instances,  they  pre¬ 
sent  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  a  “  mind  in  ruins,”  and  be¬ 
come  the  tenants  of  our  asylums  for  this  afflicted  class  of 
citizens. 

TABLE  IV. 


Shewing  the  respective  ages  of  Patients  in  the  Asylum  from 
January  \st  to  December  31st,  1841. 


Of  those  under  15 

betw^een  15  and  20 
20  “  30 

30  “  40 

40  “  50 

50  “  60 

60  “  70 


years. 

Males. 

2 

Females. 

0 

Total. 

2 

(( 

4 

3 

7 

a 

13 

11 

24 

a 

24 

16 

40 

a 

18 

11 

29 

a 

8 

6 

14 

(( 

4 

2 

6 

73 

49 

122 

This  table  shews  the  comparative  ages  of  the  patients 
who  have  been  in  the  asylum  during  the  year.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  important  practical  deductions  which  can  be  i 
inferred  therefrom,  and  have  only  presented  it  in  conformi¬ 
ty  to  the  custom  which  has  obtained  in  similar  institutions  i 
as  exhibited  by  their  annual  reports.  Others  probably  may  j 
perceive  its  importance,  although  I  have  failed  to  do  so. 
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TABLE  V. 


Shews  the  age  at  which  insanity  commenced  with  Patients  who 
have  been  in  the  Asylum  during  the  year  1841. 


Males. 


Unknown 


9 


Females. 


Total. 


under  15 

- 

years, 

4 

0 

4 

between  15  and  20  “ 

7 

10 

17 

20 

(( 

25 

66 

18 

9 

27 

25 

C( 

30 

66 

10 

9 

19 

30 

35 

66 

8 

3 

11 

35 

ti 

40 

66 

5 

6 

11 

40 

61 

45 

66 

5 

4 

9 

45 

16 

50 

66 

4 

2 

6 

50 

66 

55 

66 

1 

1 

2 

55 

(( 

60 

66 

1 

0 

1 

60 

(( 

70 

66 

1 

0 

1 

14 


73 


49 


122 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  ages  at  which  the  patients 
who  have  been  in  the  asylum  in  the  course  of  the  past  year 
became  insane.  It  has  afforded  matter  for  controversy 
amongst  medical  authors  as  to  the  period  in  life  at  which  in¬ 
dividuals  are  most  susceptible  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  superintendents  of  so  few  insane  asy¬ 
lums,  furnish  in  their  reports  the  data  by  which  alone  the 
difficulty  can  be  solved.  Many  of  the  European  writers 
upon  the  subject  have  contended  that  more  persons  are  at¬ 
tacked  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  than  during 
any  other  ten  years  in  life,  and  in  this  opinion  they  are  pro¬ 
bably  sustained  by  the  statistics  from  most  of  the  British 
and  other  European  institutions,  although  those  in  Paris 
and  its  vicinity  evidently  constitute  exceptions.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may  in  trans-atlantic  countries,  there  can  be 
but  little  question  that  in  the  United  States  many  more  be¬ 
come  insane  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  than  at 
any  other  period  of  similar  duration.  The  truth  of  this  as¬ 
sertion  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  every  institution  in 
this  country  from  which  care  has  been  taken  to  report  in 
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regard  to  this  particular,  and  in  none  has  it  been  more  stri¬ 
kingly  demonstrated  than  in  ours.  The  foregoing  table  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  fact  that  those  who  became  insane  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  number  more  than  two  to  one 
of  such  as  lost  their  reason  during  any  other  period  of  ten 
years. 

TABLE  VI. 

Shewing  duration  of  insanity  to  present  time^  or  to  the  date  of 
discharge,  elopement  or  death  of  those  in  the  Asylum  in  course 
of  the  year,  commencing  January  1st,  and  terminating  Decem¬ 
ber  315^,  1841. 


Of  those  insane  less  than  1 

year. 

19 

u 

from  1 

to 

3 

years. 

15  * 

it 

“  3 

(• 

5 

13 

it 

“  5 

tt 

10 

tt 

25 

tt 

“  10 

tt 

15 

<< 

12 

n 

“  15 

tt 

20 

tt 

20 

It 

“  20 

it 

30 

4 

Unknown, 

- 

- 

- 

14 

Total, 

122 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that  but  a  small  fraction  of 
those  who  have  been  favoured  with  the  advantages  of  the 
institution  during  the  year  had  been  insane  less  than  twelve 
months,  whilst  about  threefourths  had  been  in  that  hapless 
condition  for  more  than  three  years,  nearly  two-thirds  for 
more  than  five  years,  almost  two  fifths  upwards  of  ten  years, 
and  about  one-fifth  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years.  When  we 
recollect  that  mental  diseases,  if  placed  under  proper  treat¬ 
ment  whilst  recent,  are  even  more  easily  cured  than  the 
ordinary  physical  ills  to  which  the  human  family  are  subject, 
and  that  if  from  neglect  or  any  other  cause,  they  be  per- 
mitted  to  continue  until  the  brain  becomes  habituated  to  its 
morbid  action,  then  it  rarely  happens  that  reason  ever^ 
again  resumes  her  empire,  we  can  but  be  mortified  andi 
distressed  at  the  exhibition  which  this  table  presents  ;  and  I 
was  it  not  that  the  insane  man,  although  incurable,  often  dis¬ 
plays  the  keenest  sensibilities,  and  manifests  the  most  lively 
gratitude  for  acts  of  sympathy  and  kindness  extended  by 
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those  to  whose  guardianship  and  protection  he  is  confi¬ 
ded,  I  should  view  such  a  collection  of  fellow  immortals, 
doomed  for  life  to  a  hopeless  insanity,  as  presenting  a  spec¬ 
tacle  far  too  gloomy  and  discouraging  to  justify  the  anxiety 
and  effort  which  I  am  called  upon  daily  by  my  station  to 
undergo  in  their  behalf.  But  thanks  to  the  liberal  and  en¬ 
lightened  philanthropy  of  the  present  century,  it  has  now 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  by  humane  and  judicious 
attentions,  the  maniac,  however  riveted  the  disease,  can  in 
his  wildest  paroxysms  of  phrenzy  be  soothed  and  tran- 
quilized.  The  dejected  and  careworn  melancholic  can  be 
cheered  and  enlivened.  The  dreadful  apprehensions  and 
imaginary  sufferings  of  the  miserable  hypochondriac  can 
be  dispelled  or  suspended.  The  thoughts  of  the  unhappy 
monomaniac  can  be  diverted  from  the  topic  of  hallucina¬ 
tion  which  had  dethroned  his  reason,  rendering  him  a  bur¬ 
then  to  himself  and  a  drone  in  society  ;  and  all,  whatever 
the  character  or  grade  of  their  malady,  can  be  rendered 
for  a  time  at  least,  both  useful  and  contented. 

It  is  true  that  the  rational  mind  can  no  longer  doubt  that 
when  an  asylum  is  so  limited  in  its  means  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  as  not  to  receive  all  of  this  class  of  unfortunates  who 
may  require  its  benevolent  provisions,  the  recent  insane 
should  be  entitled  to  its  apartments  without  a  contest.  Yet 
it  must  cause  deep  regret  that  so  cruel  a  necessity  should 
ever  occur,  as  to  deprive  the  individual  who  is  even  beyond 
the  hope  of  cure^  from  those  aids  to  comfort  and  usefulness 
which  are  alone  to  be  found  in  such  institutions.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  if  the  humane  and  intelligent  members  of 
our  legislature  could  be  made  sensible,  either  from  obser¬ 
vation  or  otherwise,  of  the  happy  consequences  which  re¬ 
sult  to  all  classes  of  the  insane  from  being  admitted  into 
the  asylums,  now  so  inadequate  to  the  demands  upon  them, 
the  day  would  not  be  distant  when  every  one  of  this  large 
class  of  human  sufferers  in  our  commonwealth,  would  have 
an  appropriate  refuge  in  the  hours  of  his  affliction. 

To  illustrate  the  truth  that  even  the  hopelessly  insane  can 
by  proper  management  be  rendered  both  useful  and  happy, 
the  following  case  is  selected  from  many  of  which  this  in¬ 
stitution  can  proudly  boast. 

No.  65  has  been  insane  about  ten  years,  and  those  who 
knew  him  best,  having  apprehended  danger  from  his  being 
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permitted  to  go  at  large,  he  was[confined  for  some  years  to 
the  jail  of  county,  awaiting  a  vacancy  in  this  asylum. 

He  is  quite  poor,  and  previous  to  his  mental  affliction  sup-  ; 
ported  himself  as  a  common  day  labourer.  He  fancies  him-  i 
self  a  mysterious  being,  who  came  into  the  world  he  knows  I 
not  how — and  from — he  knows  not  where,  unless  indeed  he  | 
“  dropped  from  the  sun  of  this  however  he  is  certain,  that 
he  never  had  “  father  or  mother  in  the  flesh,” — “that  he 
was  not  conceived,  neither  was  he  born.”  He  believes  him-  > 
self  possessed,  if  not  of  the  attribute  of  ubiquity,  at  least  of 
being  in  several  places  very  remote  from  each  other  at  one  : 
and  the  same  time,  and  will  relate  to  you  with  much  ear¬ 
nestness,  the  different  occupations  in  which  he  is  constantly  : 
engaged  at  these  various  locations.  He  holds  frequent  con-  | 
verse  with  his  “  father,  the  spirit,”  who  although  invisible  i 
to  others,  is  distinctly  seen  and  heard  by  him,  and  renders  1 
to  him  daily  an  account  of  the  product  of  his  multiplied 
labours,  which  amounts  according  to  his  estimate,  to  no  in¬ 
considerable  sum.  The  father  is  entitled  to  one  half  his  i 

I 

earnings,  and  the  remainder,  numbering  at  this  time  many 
millions,  is  at  a  future  day  to  be  at  his  own  disposal.  Not¬ 
withstanding  however  the  of  this  individual, 

and  the  high  distinction  of  being  unincumbered  with  mortality, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  useful  men  that  I  have  ' 
ever  seen  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  belonged  prior  to  his  i 
insanity.  He  regards  neither  weather  or  any  other  obsta-  ■ 
cle,  but  is  constantly  engaged  in  necessary  and  profitable  ! 
labour.  It  is  only  required  to  intimate  what  you  wish  done,  , 
and  he  accomplishes  it  expeditiously  and  properly.  He  is  | 
permitted  to  go  alone  any  where  that  business  may  call,  and  I 
is  often  engaged  in  labour  during  the  whole  day,  remote  | 
from  the  building  and  out  of  view  of  both  officers  and  at-  • 
tendants.  Such  indeed  is  our  confidence  in  him,  that  we  i 
have  even  trusted  to  his  charge  our  stock  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
numbering  about  forty  head,  the  duty  of  feeding  and  other¬ 
wise  taking  care  of  which,  he  performs  regularly  and  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  Instead  therefore  of  b^eing  in  the  com¬ 
mon  jail,  (from  whence  he  was  brought  to  us)  in  a  state  of 
filth  and  wretchedness,  at  a  cost  to  the  commonwealth  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  he  is  here 
a  genteel,  orderly,  ind  ustrious  individual,  who  is  at  all  times 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  is  moreover  by  his  labour  saving 
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annually  to  the  state  the  sum  which  it  would  otherwise  re¬ 
quire  to  hire  and  support  a  labourer  to  perform  more  im¬ 
perfectly  the  duties  now  discharged  by  him. 

If  circumstances  permitted,  other  instances  could  be  cited 
of  results  equally  gratifying,  but  surely  this  case  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  demonstrate  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
however  disordered  the  intellect,  (short  of  violent  mania 
on  the  one  hand  and  confirmed  dementia  on  the  other,)  and 
of  whatsoever  duration,  the  insane  man  is  still  capable  of 
being  rendered  happy  in  himself  and  useful  to  those  around 
him. 


TABLE  VII. 


Shewing  the  form  of  insanity  under  which  those  have  laboured, 
who  have  been  in  the  Asylum  in  the  course  of  the  year  1841. 


57 

13 

3 

2 

2 

16 

26 

2 

1 

122 


In  attempting  a  classification  of  insanity,  we  have  of 
course  encountered  the  difficulty  which  all  Nosologists  must 
expect,  in  making  a  division  necessarily  so  arbitrary.  We 
have  endeavoured  however  so  to  dispose  of  the  various 
cases  as  to  represent  the  jyresent  condition  of  each  patient, 
except  indeed  as  regards  those  who  seem  to  be  labouring 
under  dementia.  It  sometimes  happens  that  individuals  ap¬ 
pear  for  a  short  time  demented,  whose  mental  vigor  is  sub¬ 
sequently  restored,  and  as  this  term  is  ordinarily  used  to 
designate  that  state  of  mental  incoherence  which  had  been 
of  long  standing,  and  is  of  all  other  diseases  of  the  mind 
most  hopeless,  we  have  preferred  placing  under  this  head 
only  those  whose  condition  corresponded  with  this  general 


Of  those  labouring  under  mania, 

“  melancholic  variety, 

“  epileptic  “ 

“  homocidal  “ 

“  suicidal  “ 

monomania, 
dementia, 
idiocy, 

moral  insanity. 
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understanding,  excluding  of  course  such  as  may  have  been 
only  for  a  short  time  in  this  slate,  and  of  whose  recovery 
we  have  not  despaired. 

TABLE  Vm. 

Classification  of  Patients  in  the  Asylum  during  the  year  1841, 
according  to  the  supposed  cause  of  their  insanity, 

FROM  MORAL  CAUSES. 


Domestic  afflictions,  -  -  -  10 

Ungoverned  temper,  -  -  -  3 

Religious,  (of  all  kinds,)  -  9 

Loss  of  friends,  -  -  -  2 

Intense  study,  -  -  -  7 

Disappointed  love,  -  -  _  4 

Pecuniary  embarrassment,  -  -  4 

Loss  of  property,  -  -  -  5 

Jealousy,  -  -  -  -  2 

Fright,  .  -  -  -  1 

Gold  fever,  _  -  -  -  1 

FROM  PHYSICAL  CAUSES. 

Ill  health,  -  -  -  -  24 

Intemperance,  -  -  -  -  14 

Epilepsy,  -  -  -  -  3 

Puerperal,  -  -  -  -  2 

Injuries  of  head,  -  -  -  2 

Masturbation,  -  -  -  -  3 

Inhaling  tobacco  fumes,  -  -  -  1 

Precocious  puberty,  -  -  -  1 

Unknown,  24. 


There  is  no  subject  connected  with  insanity  of  more  in¬ 
terest  than  the  causes  from  which  it  proceeds ;  and  there 
is  none  certainly  in  regard  to  which  the  enquirer  has  more 
difficulty  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  ignorance  of  some, 
and  the  aversion  of  others  to  disclosing  the  circumstances 
(which  are  often  of  a  delicate  character)  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  patient’s  malady,  are  obstacles  frequently 
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to  be  encountered  in  such  investigations — whilst  even  with 
the  intelligent  and  communicative,  it  too  often  occurs  that 
cause  and  effect  are  so  confounded,  as  that  the  one  is  im¬ 
properly  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  other.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard 
to  that  form  of  the  disease  termed  “religious  insanity.” 
In  such  cases,  the  brain  has  no  doubt  frequently  been  act¬ 
ing  morbidly  for  some  time,  without  its  being  discovered, 
and  at  length  when  influenced  by  religious  feeling,  its  ma¬ 
nifestations  upon  this  subject  indicate  mental  disorder — 
this  the  effect,  is  hastily  seized  upon  and  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  the  malady. 

Masturbation  too,  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  we  are  induced 
to  think  is  often  much  exaggerated.  Intellect  is  the  great 
regulator  of  the  human  passions  and  propensities  ;  and  as 
we  possess  the  latter  in  common  with  and  to  as  great  a  de¬ 
gree  as  other  animals,  it  is  only  by  the  former  that  we  are 
distinguished  from  and  elevated  above  them.  When  there¬ 
fore  the  mind  is  thrown  into  chaos,  and  man  is  no  longer  a 
rational  creature,  his  animal  nature  acquires  the  ascendancy 
and  directs  his  actions.  In  this  state,  too,  he  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  his  kind,  and  hence 
this  detestable  vice  in  too  many  instances  becomes  his  daily 
habit.  When,  therefore,  in  this  condition  it  is  first  ob¬ 
served,  the  beholder,  forgetting  the  circumstances  which 
preceded,  at  once  imagines  that  as  no  other  cause  for  the 
mental  disorder  had  ever  been  assigned,  he  has  made  the 
important  discovery  ;  and  thus,  what  in  most  cases  was 
merely  the  result  of  reason  dethroned,  is  chronicled  as  the 
monster  which  expelled  her  from  her  empire.  In  this  in¬ 
stitution  there  are  a  number  of  individuals  addicted  to  this 
degrading  habit,  many  of  whom  are  sinking  rapidly  into  a 
state  of  fatuity  ;  but  we  have  not  felt^  authorized  to  place 
more  than  three  of  these  under  this  head  in  the  list  of  causes. 

A  larger  number  are  reported  in  this  and  other  tables  as 
“  unknown,”  than  we  would  have  desired  ;  but  when  it  is 
recollected  that  most  of  these  were  insane  wanderers,  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  civil  authorities  in  various  sections  of  the 
commonwealth,  of  whose  history  nothing  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained — and  that  many  of  the  patients  now  here,  entered 
the  institution  in  its  infancy,  when  nothing  was  placed  upon 
its  records,  from  which  we  can  infer  any  of  the  important 
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circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  or  early  stages  of 
their  malady,  surprise  can  only  be  felt  that  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  learning  the  causes  in  as  many  instances. 

TABLE  IX. 

Shewing  the  number  of  recent  cases  under  treatment  during  the 
year  1841,  and  the  result  in  each. 


There  have  been  under  treatment, 

Of  whom  have  been  cured. 

Males, 

Females, 

improved. 

Males, 

Females, 

not  improved, 
Male, 
Female, 

died. 


Males.  Females.  Total. 

11  10  21 


17 


9 

8 


0 

2 


1 

0 


17 


Male,  -  1 

From  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  recent  cases  during  the  year,  in  which  an  opportu¬ 
nity  has  been  afforded  to  test  the  use  of  medicines,  amounts 
only  to  twenty-one.,  of  whom  eleven  were  males,  and  ten 
females.  Of  these  seventeen  recovered,  nine  males  and  eight 
females  ;  two  females  are  improved,  one  male  is  stationary, 
and  one  male  died. 

From  this  estimate  is  excluded  of  course  those  patients 
who  entered  the  institution  within  the  last  twenty  days,  as 
their  stay  has  been  of  too  short  duration  for  the  effects  of 
remedies  to  be  developed.  The  individual  above  included 
as  having  died,  was  only  here  sixteen  days,  and  for  the 
same  reason  should  also  be  excluded,  which  would  leave 
as  proper  subjects  for  this  table  twenty  only ;  of  whom 
eighty-five  per  cent,  have  recovered — a  result  which  we 
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confidently  believe  will  bear  honourable  comparison  with 
that  in  any  other  insane  institution  in  existence,  and  one 
which  should  speak  trumpet-tongued  to  those  misguided  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  notwithstanding  the  lights  which  have  been 
shed  upon  this  important  subject  within  a  few  years  past, 
obstinately  persevere  in  retaining  their  insane  friends  at 
home,  or  in  situations  equally  unfavourable,  until  their  ma¬ 
lady  becomes  confirmed,  and  they  are  rendered  for  life  the 
victims  of  insanity,  it  may  be,  in  some  one  of  its  most  ag¬ 
gravated  and  distressing  forms. 

TABLE  X. 

Shewing  the  immher  of  Patients  in  the  Asylum  during  the  year 
at  public  expense^  and  those  whose  expenses  were  defrayed  hy 
themselves  or  friends. 

Number  of  patients  at  state  expense,  -  -  88 

Do.  do.  private  expense,  -  -  34 

122 


From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  of  those  in  the 
asylum  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  eighty-eight  have 
been  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
thirty-four  have,  out  of  their  own  means,  or  through  the 
liberality  of  friends,  defrayed  their  expenses.  The  amount 
paid  by  these  has  varied  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
each  has  been  accommodated,  and  in  this  we  have  been 
regulated  chiefly  by  the  former  habits  of  the  patient,  his 
present  condition,  and  his  ability  to  meet  the  pecuniary 
liabilities  incurred.  Some  of  those  too  who  are  included 
amongst  the  state  patients,  although  unable  to  pay  their 
board,  yet  having  been  accustomed  to  a  more  genteel  and 
costly  style  of  dress  than  we  would  feel  at  liberty  to  fur¬ 
nish  from  the  funds  of  the  institution,  are  supplied  with 
their  apparel  by  their  relatives  or  friends. 

As  insanity  is  a  disease  not  alone  confined  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  but  embracing  amongst  its  subjects  many  of 
the  wealthy,  the  educated  and  the  refined,  it  is  surely  a 
desideratum,  both  on  the  score  of  humanity  and  economy, 
that  asylums  for  this  class  of  unfortunates  be  so  conducted 
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as  to  afford  to  the  latter,  no  less  than  the  former,  a  pleasant 
retreat  in  their  affliction,  where  they  can  be  subjected  to 
the  necessary  restraints  and  avail  themselves  of  the  pro¬ 
per  aids  to  recovery,  whilst  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  and  even  the  luxuries  which  they  may  be  able  to  ' 
procure,  and  to  which  they  had  always  been  accustomed. 

In  this  respect,  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  our  institution  during  the  last  few 
years,  particularly  since  a  wise  and  humane  legislature  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  provide  games,  musical  instruments,  library,  car¬ 
riage  and  horses,  and  those  other  attractive  means  em¬ 
braced  in  our  system  of  moral  machinery.  Until  then,  no 
one  scarcely,  who  was  able  to  support  his  insane  relative  at 
home,  ever  dreamed  of  sending  him  to  an  asylum,  and 
even  when  at  length  some  such  institution  had  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  either  for  the  purpose  of  cure  or  restraint,  he  was 
forced  by  a  cruel  necessity  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  native  state  in  search  of  some  one  more  liberally  en-  j 
dowed  than  either  of  the  two  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  ' 
for  the  support  of  which  his  property  was  annually  taxed. 

We  are  far  from  supposing  that  the  poor  should  be  exclu¬ 
ded  from  these  institutions,  to  make  room  for  those  who 
have  more  of  this  world’s  goods.  We  believe  that  as  re¬ 
gard  s^W^^ce,  their  claims  are  equal,  whilst  on  the  score  of 
henevolence^Vhose  of  the  former  dixe  much  the  strongest;  and 
hence,  whenever  two  individuals  are  presented  as  appli¬ 
cants  for  apartments  here,  standing  in  all  other  respects  | 
upon  an  equal  footing,  it  has  been  our  invariable  practice,  j 
when  both  could  not  be  accommodated,  to  admit  the  poor 
and  exclude  the  rich. 

1 

STATISTICS  OF  INSANITY. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  court  of  directors  would  ! 
probably  be  gratified  at  having  presented  for  their  inspec¬ 
tion,  a  statement  shewing  the  per  centage  of  cures  which 
have  been  effected  in  some  of  the  best  conducted  asylums 
both  in  Europe  and  America  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
cheering  success  which  will  be  seen  to  have  attended  their 
operations,  but  because  it  will  enable  the  directors  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  comparison,  with  similar  statistics  in  regard  to  this 
institution,  and  to  ascertain  therefrom  whether  the  results 
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in  the  asylum  under  their  charge  have  been  such  as  they 
had  a  right  to  anticipate,  or  can  now  approve.  With  this 
view,  therefore,  the  following  tables  are  submitted,  not  with= 
out  first  however  acknowledging  the  valuable  aid  which  has 
been  afforded  me,  in  the  facts  supplied  by  an  able  and  in¬ 
teresting  work,  from  the  pen  of  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D.  resident 
physician  of  Friends  asylum,  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Visit  to  thirteen  Asylums  in  Europe,”  &c. 

TABLE  XL 


NAME  OF  ASYLUMS. 

1 

Time. 

P.  c.  of  recoveries. 

French  Asylums. 

Charenton,  - 

1826  to  1834 

42.82 

Salpetriere, 

- 

1801  to  1813 

54.04 

British  Asylums. 

Bethlehem, 

1819  to  1833 

45.56 

Saint  Luke’s, 

- 

1751  to  1801 

43.52 

Wakefield,  - 

- 

1819  to  1836 

44.20 

Lancaster,  - 

- 

1817  to  1832  , 

39.82 

Retreat  near  York, 

- 

1796  to  1835 

46.43 

Cork,  Ireland, 

- 

20  years. 

52.48 

Other  European  Asylums. 

Amsterdam,  Holland, 

m 

2^  years. 

34.35 

Utrecht,  “ 

- 

1832  to  1837 

40.78 

Turin,  Italy, 

1827  to  1836 

45.59 

Aveesa,  Italy, 

- 

1813  to  1833 

38.85 

American  Asylums. 

Pennsylvania  hospital. 

• 

1752  to  1836 

32.77 

Frankford,  Pennsylvania, 

- 

1817  to  1838 

42.21 

Bloomingdale,  New  York, 

- 

1821  to  1835 

43.23 

M’Lean,  Massachusetts, 

* 

1818  to  1834 

35.66 

State  hospital,  do. 

- 

1833  to  1840 

42.30 

Retreat,  Connecticut, 

1824  to  1839 

56.24 

Maryland  hospital. 

1835  to  1840  ! 

34.35 

Ohio  state  “ 

-  j 

1839  to  1840  1 

31.00 
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There  is  unfortunately  a  great  want  of  uniformity 
amongst  the  superintendents  of  insane  institutions,  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  per  cent,  of  reco¬ 
veries.  Some  of  the  results  exhibited  in  the  above  table 
are  doubtless  calculated  in  reference  only  to  the  number 
discharged  from  the  institution  ;  whilst  others,  it  may  be,  are 
estimated  as  the  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  patients 
in  the  asylum  during  the  period  specified,  hence,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  apparent  difference  may  be  very  consi¬ 
derable  in  favour  of  those  who  pursue  the  course  first  inti¬ 
mated,  when  in  reality  more  recoveries,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  patients  under  treatment,  had  occurred  in  those 
asylums  from  which  the  smaller  per  cent,  is  reported. 
Much  also  depends  as  to  the  number  of  cures,  upon  the 
character  of  the  asylum  in  other  respects ;  some  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  every  insane  applicant,  whatever  his  age, 
the  condition  of  his  physical  health  or  the  duration  of  his 
mental  disease.  Whilst  others  are  permitted  to  exclude 
all  whom  they  please  and  do  not  admit  such  as  are  much 
debilitated  from  age  or  disease,  nor  those  who  had  been  in¬ 
sane  longer  than  twelve  months.  These  latter  have  in  every 
respect  a  decided  advantage,  and  a  larger  per  centage  of 
cures  exhibited  by  their  reports,  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  former  class,  is  far  from  being  even  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  superior  merit. 

TABLE  XIL 

Shews  the  number  of  Patients  admitted  into  this  Asylum  from 
July  1,  1836,  to  November  1,  1841,  the  Discharges^  Cures 
and  Deaths  during  the  same  period  ;  the  per  cent,  of  Cures  to 
Admissions  ;  'per  cent,  of  Cures  to  Discharges,  and  per  cent,  of 
Deaths. 


ADMITTED. 

Discharged,  in¬ 
cluding  cures 
and  deaths. 

Recovered. 

'O 

a; 

Q 

Per  cent,  cures 
to  admissions. 

Per  cent,  cures 
to  discharges. 

Per  cent,  of 
deaths. 

Males  -  67 

Females  -  64 

49 

33 

30 

21 

12 

9 

44.77 

32.81 

61.22 

63.63 

17.91 

14.00 

Total  131 

82 

51 

21 

39.00 

62.19 

16.00 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  ad¬ 
missions  within  the  period  specified  has  been  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one,  of  whom  fifty-one  were  cured,  twenty-one 
and  ten  were  otherwise  discharged.  The  recoveries  have 
been  in  proportion  to  admissions  thirty-nine  per  cent.,  but 
when  estimated,  as  is  usual  in  other  institutions,  upon  the 
discharges,  they  amount  to  sixty-two  per  cent.  The  deaths 
have  been  of  all  admitted,  sixteen  per  cent. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  this  is  one  of  those  asylums 
where  all  are  admitted  without  regard  to  their  physical 
condition,  or  (with  but  few  exceptions)  to  the  duration  of 
their  insanity,  we  surely  have  reason  to  be  gratified  at  this 
exhibition.  In  no  aspect  does  our  success  fall  far  short  of 
that  in  any  of  the  institutions  named  in  table  11,  whilst  if 
we  view  the  result  as  estimated  upon  the  number  of  dis¬ 
charges,  which  was  doubtless  the  case  with  most  of  those, 
we  surpass  them  all. 


TABLE  XIII. 

Shewing  the  Number  of  recent  cases  admitted  into  this  Asylum 
from  July  1,  1836,  to  October  31,  1841,  the  number  cured, 
relieved,  unimproved  and  died,  and  the  per  cent,  of  Cures  to 
Admissions  and  Discharges, 


ADMITTED. 

Recovered. 

Relieved. 

Unimproved. 

Died. 

Percent,  of  cures 
to  admissions. 

Percent,  of  cures 
to  discharges. 

Males  -  32 

Females  -  23 

28 

19 

1 

3 

2 

87.50 

82.17 

90,32 

90.47 

Total  55 

47 

2 

1 

5 

85.45 

90.38 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  during  a  period 
of  somewhat  more  than  five  years,  fifty  five  patients  have 
been  admitted  into  the  asylum  within  twelve  months  of 
the  date  when  their  insanity  commenced.  Of  ihese,  forty- 
seven  have  recovered  their  reason,  two  are  relieved,  one  is 
unimproved  and  five  died.  All  the  discharges  which  have 
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ever  occurred  amongst  this  class,  are  included  in  the  re¬ 
coveries  and  deaths.  In  most  of  the  asylums  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  particularly  those  which  are  deservedly  in  the 
highest  repute,  the  per  centage  of  cures  in  recent  cases  is 
invariably  estimated  upon  the  discharges,  instead  of  admis¬ 
sions,  and  why  this  should  be  so  we  are  at  some  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

It  has  always  been  my  impression  that  the  chief  object 
in  publishing  such  statistics,  should  be  to  exhibit  the  pre¬ 
cise  ratio  of  cures  which  might  be  expected  in  recent  cases 
of  insanity,  provided  they  were  placed  under  proper  treat¬ 
ment  in  due  time,  but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  an  es¬ 
timate  of  recoveries  based  upon  any  thing  else  than  the 
whole  number  of  cases  under  treatment,  must  fail  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  such  publications  are  desired. 
And  whilst  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that  those  who 
have  adopted  a  diffierent  course  from  that  which  I  approve, 
designed  to  mislead,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  such  is  often  the 
necessary  consequence.  Those  cases  for  instance,  which 
entered  their  institutions  in  the  recent  stage  of  insanity,  and 
becoming  chronic,  remained  therein,  are  of  course  exclu¬ 
ded  from  such  estimates,  and  hence  the  impression  is  made 
upon  the  public  mind  that  this  malady  is  in  its  early  stages 
even  more  curable  than  it  had  at  least  been  found  to  be  du¬ 
ring  the  period  embraced  in  their  reports.  We  have  present¬ 
ed  above,  the  results  in  this  institution  in  both  aspects,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  recoveries  to  the  num¬ 
ber  admitted  is  nearly  eighty-five  and  a  half  jper  ceiit^  the 
proportion  to  the  discharges  upwards  of  ninety  per  cent.^  and 
if  the  deaths  be  excJuded  from  the  estimate,  the  recoveries 
amount  to  ninety-four  cent,  of  all  recent  cases  admitted 
into  the  asylum  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  table :  a  success  which  should  at  least  encourage  us 
not  to  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  American  or  fo¬ 
reign  asylum. 


TABLE  XIV. 


Shewing  the  Number  of  Deaths  which  have  occurred  annually, 
and  the  jper  centage  of  these  to  the  number  of  Patients  in  the 
Asylum,  each  year,  since  it  was  occupied. 


YEAR. 

1 

No.  of  patients. 

Deaths. 

Per  cent  of  deaths. 

1828, 

36 

5 

13.88 

1829, 

- 

39 

2 

5.12 

1830, 

- 

37 

1 

2.07 

1831, 

• 

37 

1 

2.07 

1832, 

- 

38 

1 

2.63 

1833, 

- 

37 

1 

2.07 

1834, 

- 

40 

1 

2.05 

!  1835, 

- 

41 

:  1836, 

> 

72 

3 

4.16 

1  1837, 

- 

77 

2 

2.69 

i  1838, 

* 

82 

4 

4.39 

I  1839, 

- 

88 

5 

5.68 

'  *1840, 

- 

91 

12 

13.18 

1  1841, 

122 

6 

4.91 

Average, 

Per  ann.  60 

Per  ann.  3 

Per  ann.  5  per  cent. 

*  Visited  by  epidemic  dysentery,  in  a  malignant  form — 45  patients  at¬ 
tacked. 


This  statement  has  been  presented  in  consequence  of  its 
appearing  from  table  12,  that  sixteen  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
admitted  during  a  given  period  had  died,  and  hence  an  im¬ 
pression  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  our  institution  for 
health  might  have  been  produced.  It  will  be  seen  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  average  number  of  patients  per  annum  in  the 
asylum,  during  \he  fourteen  years  which  it  has  been  in  ope¬ 
ration,  was  sixty,  and  the  annual  per  cent,  of  deaths  has 
been  only  five.  This  will  be  admitted  of  course  to  be  the 
proper  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  salubrity  of  every 
such  institution,  and  the  fact  here  disclosed  will  doubtless 
entitle  this  asylum  to  rank  for  health  amongst  the  first  in  the 
world. 
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COST  OF  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

At  the  present  day,  when  so  lively  an  interest  prevails 
in  regard  to  the  insane,  it  can  but  be  gratifying  to  learn  of 
every  thing  important  which  has  been  done  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  Union,  to  promote  their  comfort,  alleviate  their 
affliction,  and  restore  them  to  reason.  And  as  all  other  ef¬ 
forts  in  their  behalf,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  based 
upon  the  procurement  of  a  suitable  location,  the  erection  of 
commodious  edifices,  and  the  supplying  thereof  with  ap¬ 
propriate  means  for  their  comfortable  maintenance,  re¬ 
straint  and  cure,  it  has  seemed  to  me  desirable  that  the  cost 
of  such  humane  provisions  should  be  ascertained  and  pub¬ 
lished,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  reflect  honour  upon 
our  country,  by  exhibiting  the  high-souled  and  disinterested 
benevolence,  which  must  have  prompted  to  the  good  work. 
With  this  view  I  have  corresponded,  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  superintendents  or  others  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  principal  lunatic  asylums  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  presenting  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  table,  as 
the  result  of  that  correspondence,  an  expression  of  thanks 
is  due,  and  is  hereby  tendered  to  those  from  whom  they 
were  derived. 

TABLE  XV. 


NAME  OF  ASYLUM. 

State. 

Number  of  pa¬ 
tients  accom¬ 
modated. 

Cost  of  construc¬ 
tion,  including 
land,  &c. 

Bloomingdale  asylum, 

New  York, 

150  ab’t. 

$  319,000 

*State  do. 

Do. 

1000 

500,000 

Pennsylvania  hospi¬ 
tal  for  insane, 

Pennsylvania, 

210 

325,000 

Friends’  asylum, 

Do. 

65 

84,000 

Insane  hospital, 

Maryland, 

120 

200,000 

tM’Lean  asylum, 

Massachusetts, 

140 

250,000 

State  do. 

Do. 

230 

103,000 

State  do. 

Ohio, 

145 

108,000 

State  do. 

South  Carolina, 

100 

100,000 

Western  do. 

Virginia, 

140 

70,000 

*  Appropriation  by  legislature — building  not  completed, 
t  The  first  institution  erected  in  this  country  as  curative. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
considerable  disparity  in  the  cost  of  establishing  institutions 
designed  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  accommodating  about 
the  same  number  of  patients.  But  this  difference  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  going  to  justify 
the  expenditure,  that  it  would  be  improper  in  the  absence  ot 
a  knowledge  of  these,  to  decide  that  in  any  instance  econo¬ 
my  had  not  been  consulted.  Should  such  a  discrimination 
be  attempted,  there  might  be  great  danger  of  charging  ex¬ 
travagance  upon  that  asylum,  while  all  things  considered, 
least  deserved  such  a  censure.  It  should  suffice  for  us 
that  we  are  permitted  to  infer  the  gratifying  fact  that  all 
must  have  been  constructed  under  a  humane  and  enlight¬ 
ened  appreciation  of  the  true  condition  of  the  class  of  un¬ 
fortunates  for  whom  they  were  provided.  It  seems  that  no 
longer  are  gloomy  and  cheerless  prison-houses  considered 
appropriate  receptacles  for  the  poor  lunatic  whose  sensibili¬ 
ties  are  oftener  rendered  morbidly  acute  than  blunted  by 
his  mental  disease,  but  handsome  edifices  are  erected,  care¬ 
fully  provided  with  facilities  for  warming,  ventilation,  ablu¬ 
tions,  &c.,  with  comfortable  and  airy  lodging  rooms,  lofty 
halls  for  recreation  and  exercise,  surrounded  with  ample 
grounds,  and  embracing  every  other  requisite  to  soothe  and 
tranquillize  the  troubled  mind. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  erecting,  &c.,  this  institu¬ 
tion,  amounts  to  the  gross  sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  it  accommodates  conveniently  one  hundred  and 
forty  patients.  Those  however  who  are  familiar  with  its 
history  will  attest  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  has 
been  compelled  to  struggle  in  attaining  its  present  dimen¬ 
sions. 

Unlike  the  legislature  of  the  Empire  state,  which  in  the 
act  establishing  an  asylum  for  pauper  lunatics,  appropriated 
half  a  million  of  dollars  for  its  construction,  the  legislature 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  whose  citizens  are  so  famed  abroad 
for  iheiv  generosity  and  hospitality^  in  founding  this  asylum 
tor  a  similar  purpose  of  benevolence,  authorized  its  direc¬ 
tors  to  expend  only  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  site  and  erecting  the  buildings.  It  is  true,  as 
might  most  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  that  this 
amount  was  found  inadequate  to  any  useful  purpose,  and 
hence  w^as  somewhat  exceeded;  but  the  consequence  ne- 
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cessarily  was  that  the  building  had  to  be  commenced  on  a 
scale  which  rendered  future  enlargements  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  apartments  furnish¬ 
ed,  than  the  same  could  have  been  supplied  for  had  the 
original  appropriation  been  sufficiently  liberal.  Sundry 
appropriations  have  subsequently  been  made,  varying  from 
Jive  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  (in  no  instance  exceeding  the 
latter  sum)  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  building  and 
purchasing  land,  until  the  whole  cost  (including  the  sum  of 
9500  dollars,  for  which  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  legis¬ 
lature)  has  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  dollars.  For 
this  sum  accommodations  have  been  provided  for  the  oficers 
and  attendants,  a  number  of  out  buildings  which  were  indis¬ 
pensable,  have  been  erected,  one  hundred  and  forty  patients 
have  comfortable  and  convenient  apartments  for  sleeping 
and  day  purposes,  and  about  sixty-five  acres  of  land  have 
been  added  for  pasturage  and  cultivation.  The  first  appro¬ 
priation  having  been  made  in  the  year  1825,  and  there 
being  a  portion  of  the  cost  still  unpaid,  it  may  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  estimated  that  the  legislature  has  been  sixteen 
years  in  erecting  and  paying  for  this  asylum.  The  gross 
sum  therefore  which  has  been  expended  being  thus  divided, 
gives  an  average  of  only  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy  five  dollars  per  annum  which  has  been  subtracted 
from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  for  this  purpose. 

I  venerate  too  ardently  the  character  of  my  native  state, 
to  ask  the  question  whether  this  sum  has  been  felt,  or  if 
indeed  tenfold  the  amount  would  have  been  regarded  by 
her  wealthy  and  generous  population,  when  applied  to  an 
object  which  appealed  with  no  less  force  to  their  sense  of 
justice  than  to  their  better  feelings.  But  I  may  be  excused 
for  enquiring  whether  the  above  expose  of  unvarnished 
facts,  does  not  effectually  refute  the  groundless  accusations 
made  by  some  individuals  of  wanton  extravagance  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  asylum,  and  whether  it  does  not  afford  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  if  ignorance  be  not  plead  as  their 
apology,  that  their  opposition  has  resulted  rather  from  an 
aversion  to  its  humane  objects  than  from  a  disinterested 
regard  for  the  public  coffers. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark  in  this  connection  that 
the  last  improvement  here  made,  consisted  in  the  erection 
of  an  isolated  building  for  the  accommodation  of  male  pa- 


tients.  The  materials  of  which  this  is  composed  are  of  an 
excellent  quality,  its  style  neat  and  appropriate,  and  the 
workmanship  unexceptionable.  The  interior  is  conveni¬ 
ently  arranged  for  the  perfect  classification  of  its  occupants, 
containing  sleeping  apartments  of  proper  dimensions,  for 
sixty  patients  and  four  attendants,  a  separate  dining  room, 
bathing  room  and  water  closet  for  each  class,  with  large  and 
airy  halls  for  exercise  and  amusement  in  bad  weather. 
The  windows  are  provided  with  light  but  substantial  cast 
iron  sash,  in  lieu  of  the  prison-like  grating  which  formerly 
imparted  to  such  institutions  so  forbidding  an  aspect.  The 
roof  is  composed  of  tin,  and  thus  the  chief  danger  of  con¬ 
flagration  avoided.  The  whole  is  well  ventilated  by  flues 
(in  addition  to  other  openings)  passing  from  each  apart¬ 
ment  and  communicating  with  the  attic,  and  is  warmed  by 
a  large  furnace  placed  in  the  basement,  which  with  the  con- 
jsumption  of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  in 
twenty-four  hours,  diffuses  a  summer  temperature  through¬ 
out  the  establishment  during  the  coldest  weather.  In  a 
jWord,  for  dtirahility ,  neatness^  convenience^  comfort^  health  and 
\economy^  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  this  build- 
ling  can  be  excelled,  and  yet  the  whole  cost,  including  the 
heating  and  water  apparatus,  was  only  about  twentyfour 
thousand  dollars:  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that 
for  a  like  sum  we  can  erect  an  addition,  corresponding  in 
every  respect  with  this,  for  female  patients,  such  an  one 
being  urgently  required  by  the  large  number  of  applicants 
of  this  sex  now  on  our  register;  or  with  an  appropriation 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  by  expending  a  portion  of  it  in 
constructing  lodges  for  the  noisy  and  filthy,  we  can  without 
doubt  afford  accommodations  for  one  hundred  additional 
patients.  The  whole  expenditure  will  then  have  been  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ^  and  two  hundred  and  forty  patients 
will  have  been  furnished  with  an  asylum  in  every  respect 
isuited  to  their  unhappy  condition. 
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2058  00 
2552  00 
2552  00 
2158  00 
2305  00 
2158  00 
2240  00 
1911  00 
2158  00 
1911  00 
2240  00 
1944  00 
1764  00 
1764  00 
1864  00 
1617  00 

j  2605  00 

!  1470  00 

2705  00 
1677  00 

$41653  00 

Time  at  public 
expense. 
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Average  period  at  public  expense  13  years  4  Average  period  at  public  expense  17  weeks  3 

months  24  days.  Average  cost  of  old  cases  days.  Average  cost  of  recent  cases  $63  25. 

S2082  65.  Total  cost  of  20  old  cases  ^41653.  Total  cost  of  20  recent  cases  S1265. 
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The  first  twenty  chronic  cases  who  entered  the  asylum 
and  still  remain,  and  the  last  twenty  recent  cases  on  our 
records,  who  have  been  cured,  constitute  the  basis  of  this 
estimate.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  ascertain,  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  the  length  of  time  each  was  conhned  to 
the  jail  previous  to  his  admission  here  ;  and  as  the  law  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  jailor  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-seven  dollars  a  year,  and  the  ascertained 
cost  of  supporting  pauper  patients  in  this  asylum  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  per  annum,  these  facts 
have  been  my  guide  in  the  calculation  which  has  been  pre¬ 
sented. 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  twenty  old 
cases  have  been  at  public  expense  in  the  aggregate,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  years,  an  average  of  more  than  thirteen 
years — whilst  the  twenty  recent  cases  were  only  at  public 
charge  in  the  aggregate,  about  fourteen  years  and  nine  months, 
an  average  of  seventeen  weelcs  and  three  days. 

The  cost  of  supporting  the  twenty  old  cases  has  amounted 
to  the  gross  sum  of  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  dollars! ! !  an  average  of  two  thousaiid  and  eighty-two 
dollars  sixty  five  cents! ! !  The  twenty  recent  cases  cost  in 
the  aggregate,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars, 
an  average  of  only  sixty-three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

The  twenty  chronic  cases  are  still  here,  and  likely  to  re¬ 
main — it  may  be  an  average  of  thirteen  years  longer,  and  at 
a  further  cost  of  many  thousands.  The  twenty  recent  cases 
have  left  us,  and  returned,  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
mental  faculties,  to  the  embraces  of  their  friends,  where 
they  are  once  more  not  only  happy,  but  useful  members  of 
society. 

Another  important  fact,  taught  by  this  table,  is,  that  a 
single  individual  who  entered  the  asylum  in  the  chronic 
stage  of  insanity,  has  occupied  one  of  its  apartments  du¬ 
ring  a  period,  which  had  it  originally  been  set  apart  for  re¬ 
cent  cases  alone,  would  have  been  sufficient  up  to  this  date 
for  fiorty  of  these  to  have  been  admitted,  cured  and  set  at 
libert3^ 

As  a  question  of  economy,  therefore,  leaving  out  of  view 
more  important  considerations,  how  indispensable  is  it  that 
the  asylums  of  the  commonwealth  be  so  enlarged  as  to  af¬ 
ford  accommodations  for  all  the  insane  in  the  earh^  stage 
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of  their  disease,  and  not  as  at  the  present  day,  have  them 
confined  to  the  common  jails  until  their  malady  becomes 
confirmed,  at  an  expense  too  of  almost  double  that  for 
which  they  can  be  supported  in  such  asylums,  whilst  in 
many  instances  they  are  thus  cut  off  from  the  light  of 
Heaven,  the  attractions  of  earth,  and  the  society  of  their 
fellow  man. 

STATISTICS  OF  INSANITY  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


From  the  census  of  1840  I  have  been  enabled  to  select 
the  following  interesting  statistics  in  relation  to  insanity  as 
it  exists  in  North  America.  The  annexed  table  will  exhi¬ 
bit  the  number  of  insane  and  idiotic  whites,  free  coloured 
and  slaves  in  each  of  the  states  and  territories,  and  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  shew — 1st.  The  number  of  while  lunatics  and 
idiots,  both  at  public  and  private  charge,  and  the  proportion 
of  these  to  the  population  in  each  state.  2d.  The  number 
of  free  blacks  who  are  insane  or  idiotic  in  each  state,  and 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  its  free  coloured  popula¬ 
tion.  And  3d.  The  number  of  slaves,  insane  or  idiotic,  and 
the  proportion  of  these  to  the  slave  population  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  states;  with  a  summary,  exhibiting  the  total  of  each 
of  these  classes,  and  their  proportion  to  the  aggregate  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Union. 
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No  means  are  afforded  by  which  we  can  discriminate 
between  the  insane  and  idiots;  but  from  reason  as  well 
as  observation,  we  are  authorized  to  infer  that  the  latter 
bear  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  former  of  these 
classes. 

From  the  above  table  we  learn,  that  the  whole  number 
of  insane  and  idiotic  whites,  in  the  states  and  territories,  is 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight.  The  aggregate 
white  population  is  fourteen  million  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen^  and  hence  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  insane  and  idiots  is  one  to  every  rime  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  of  said  population. 

The  aggregate  free  coloured  population  is  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  The 
number  of  insane  and  idiotic  free  blacks  is  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
two  hundred  and  fifty  four  of  this  class  of  citizens. 

The  number  of  insane  and  idiotic  slaves  is  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  six.  The  gross  slave  population  is  two  mil¬ 
lion  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twelve,  being  only  one  of  the  former  to  every  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  said  population. 

The  aggregate  of  insane  and  idiots  is  seventeen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty  four.  The  aggregate  population,  in¬ 
cluding  all  classes,  is  seventeen  millions  sixty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  and,  sixty-seven,  consequently  there  is  one  insane  or 
idiotic  individual  to  every  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of 
the  population  in  the  states  and  territories. 

It  would  seem  from  this  exhibition,  that  the  free  blades 
are  much  ofiener  the  victims  of  this  malady  than  either 
of  the  other  classes,  there  being  nearly  four  times  as  many 
of  them  in  proportion  as  of  the  whites,  and  seven  limes 
as  many  as  of  the  slaves.  The  fact  will  also  appear, 
from  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table,  that  free  colour¬ 
ed  persons  residing  in  non-slaveholding  states  are  much 
oftener  the  subjects  of  insanity  than  the  same  class  who 
reside  in  the  slave  states,  being  in  the  former,  as  one  to 
every  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  whilst  in  the  latter  they 
are  only  as  one  to  each  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  free  co¬ 
loured  population.  Should  not  this  disclosure  have  the  effect 
to  remind  our  good  abolition  friends  at  the  north,  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  proverb,  which  it  would  seem  (from  having  proffered 
their  charity  to  those  residing  at  so  remote  a  distance  from 
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them)  must  have  escaped  their  recollection.  Surely,  if 
this  picture  be  true,  the  poor  blacks  at  home,  must  be  in  a 
state  of  destitution  both  physical  and  moral,  such  as  to  af¬ 
ford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  sympathy  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  until  at  least  these  should  be  solicited  from  a 
proper  source  in  behalf  of  southern  interests  and  southern 
institutions. 

The  fact,  however,  as  developed  by  this  table,  in  which 
we  are  most  interested  is,  that  there  are  in  Virginia  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  forUj-eight  white  lunatics  and  idiots.  A  statement, 
which,  astounding  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  is  doubtless  far 
below  the  truth.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  in  any  in¬ 
stance  an  individual  was  registered  as  insane,  who  was 
not  so,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  man3’-  were  omit¬ 
ted,  who  should  have  been  included  under  this  bead.  A 
number  of  such  cases  are  within  my  knowledge,  which  if 
necessary  could  be  here  cited ;  but  it  will  sulfice  to  estab¬ 
lish  at  least  the  plausibility  of  my  remark,  for  me  to  state, 
that  in  the  county”  of  Frederick,  there  is  only  one  individual 
reported  by  the  census,  as  being  insane  and  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  when  there  were  certainly’’  seven^  if  not  eight  such,  in 
the  jail  of  said  county  at  that  date.  But  even  on  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  the  number  has  been  correctly  reported,  who 
is  there  that  can  refrain  from  enquiring,  where  are  these 
one  thousand  and  more  poor  creatures,  who  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  God-like  attribute  of  reason.^  And  w^hat  is 
their  present  condition.^  We  know,  that  but  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ffty  of  them  are  in  the  asylums  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  are  of  course  left  to  conjecture,  as  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  circumstances  of  the  remainder.  Many  are  with 
their  friends,  receiving  all  the  attention  which  affection 
can  bestow,  and  surrounded  by  every  comfort  which  in 
their  unhappy  state  they  can  appreciate,  but  their  disease  is 
doubtless  becoming  more  firmly  rivetted  by  every  day’s 
duration,  and  many  of  them  it  may  be,  already  doomed 
to  continue  its  victims  during  life.  Others  are  wretched 

O 

wanderers,  traversing  the  highways  or  by-paths  of  the 
commonwealth,  unprotected  and  uncared  for,  suffering  wdlh 
cold  and  hunger,  and  exhibiting  wherever  they  go,  an  ex¬ 
terior,  but  too  well  harmonizing  with  a  “  mind  in  ruins.” 
Whilst  a  third  and  most  hapless  class,  are  immured  in  the 
gloomy  prisons  of  the  country,  degraded  to  a  level  with  the 
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criminal  who  has  violated  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man  ; 
chained  like  wild  beasts  to  the  floors  of  their  grated  cells ; 
but  half  fed  and  altogether  naked  ;  often  writhing  too  under 
the  lash  of  their  cruel  keeper,  and  in  this  state,  are  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  all  other  living  creatures,  save  indeed, 
the  creeping  vermin  which  feed  upon  the  filth  in  which  their 
bodies  are  incased.  Would  that  this  picture  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  fancy,  or  was  even  a  reality  somewhat  exaggerated ; 
but,  alas  !  for  the  honour  of  Virginia,  it  is  too  faithful  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  what  many  of  this  class  of  unfortunates 
are  now  suffering  within  her  borders ;  and  whilst  no  one 
could  be  more  unwilling  than  myself  to  do  aught  by  which 
her  fair  fame  might  be  tarnished,  it  would  surely  seem  in 
this  particular  a  false  delicacy  to  disguise  the  truth,  if  its 
disclosure  could  by  possibility  lead  to  the  rescue  of  a  single 
one  of  these  unhappy  sufferers.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
cases  of  some  four  or  five  individuals,  who  within  a  few 
w^eeks  past  have  been  brought  to  this  institution,  (from 
the  jails  in  which  they  had  been  lying,  some  of  them  for 
many  years,)  bound  with  chains  and  marked  with  stripes, 
as  evidencing  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  which  is  so  com¬ 
monly  practised,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  relate  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  a  visit,  made  in  person,  during  the  last  summer,  to 
one  of  these  receptacles  for  the  insane,  not  a  hundred  miles 
distant  from  this  asylum,  and  it  is  to' be  seriously  appre¬ 
hended,  that  the  scenes  there  exhibited,  afford  too  striking 
a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  condition  of  most  of  those 
confined  to  the  jails  throughout  the  state. 

Being  accidentally  at  the  place  just  alluded  to,  and  under¬ 
standing  that  a  number  of  insane  persons  were  confined  in 
the  jail,  I  was  induced  to  visit  it;  but  more  especially,  to  see 
one  of  these  individuals  in  whose  fate  my  sympathies  had 
become  particularly  enlisted,  from  hearing  him  represented 
as  a  genteel  young  foreigner,  of  industrious  habits  and  fine 
moral  character,  who  had  within  a  very  short  period  lost  his 
reason.  On  arriving  at  the  prison  and  informing  the  keeper 
of  my  object,  he  readily  tendered  his  services  to  conduct  me 
to  the  several  apartments,  in  which  were  confined  the  un¬ 
happy  beings  for  whom  my  visit  was  designed.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  due  to  the  old  man,  whose  head  seemed  frosted  by  at 
least  three  score  winters,  that  I  should  premise,  that  his 
appearance  and  conversation  prepossessed  me  favourably 
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as  to  his  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  disposition  to  do  in  be¬ 
half  of  )\\s,  prisonei's,  whatever  his  judgment  could  sanction 
as  being  proper  ;  although,  as  will  appear  from  the  sequel, 
he  must  have  indulged  the  antiquated  and  superstitious  idea, 
that  the  “  insane  are  possessed  with  demons,”  and  hence 
that  it  was  more  important  to  conhne  and  restrain  them, 
than  to  minister  to  their  comfort,  or  attempt  an  alleviation 
of  their  affliction. 

The  first  cell  to  which  I  was  introduced  was  dark  and 
imperfectly  ventilated,  and  contained  “  solitary  and  alone” 
the  young  man  in  whom  I  had  felt  most  interested.  He  sat 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  apartment,  on  a  dirty  bag  partly 
filled  with  straw,  having  a  strong  chain  rivetted  to  his  an¬ 
kle  and  binding  him  to  the  floor.  His  features  were  almost 
concealed  by  the  long  beard  which  had  grown  in  uncheck¬ 
ed  luxuriance,  and  together  with  his  profuse  and  dishevel¬ 
led  locks,  gave  to  him  an  appearance  somiewhat  savage 
and  repulsive.  His  body  and  limbs  were  uncovered,  save 
that  he  wore  on  his  shoulders  part  of  an  old  filthy  cloth 
coat,  which  badly  concealed  his  nakedness.  On  my  first 
approach  he  hung  his  head  as  if  conscious  of  his  apparent 
degradation,  but  in  a  short  time,  seeming  to  be  actuated  by 
a  desire  for  release,  he  elevated  and  fixed  upon  me  an  eye 
expressive  only  of  anxiety  and  distress,  and  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  syllable,  by  a  significant  gesture,  directed  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  chain  upon  his  ankle.  Finding  him  any  thing 
else  than  a  maniac,  I  turned  to  the  keeper  with  surprise, 
and  enquired  why  it  was  he  had  him  thus  fettered — nor 
was  this  astonishment  alla3^ed  by  the  reply,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  his  tearing  his  clothes  and  destroying  his 
furniture,  for  if  he  had  been  as  poorly  provided  with  either 
when  free,  as  in  his  then  condition,  he  could  surely  have 
indulged  his  destructive  propensities  to  the  utmost,  wuthout 
any  serious  damage  resulting.  After  learning  from  the  keep¬ 
er  that  he  was  never  dangerous  or  violent,  I  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  confining  his 
hands,  and  proposed  to  direct  him  how  to  make  a  muff, 
which  would  effectually  prevent  his  doing  mischief,  whilst 
he  could  be  permitted  to  wear  his  clothes  and  walk  about 
his  room  ;  but  the  old  man  seemed  w^edded  to  his  chain, 
and  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  abandon  it.  I,  of 
course,  left  the  apartment,  deepl}^  pained  at  the  spectacle 
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presented,  and  regretting  most  sincerely  that  the  poor  suf¬ 
ferer  could  not  be  admitled  into  this  asylum,  where  his  com¬ 
fort  would  have  been  secured,  and  the  disease,  which  was 
fast  becoming  more  firmly  rivetied  than  the  chain  which 
bound  him,  could  almost  certainly  have  been  removed. 

The  next  cell  to  which  I  was  conducted,  contained  an 
object  the  most  forbidding  that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  behold 
in  human  form.  Like  the  poor  German  above  described, 
his  long  and  profuse  hair  and  beard  seemed  not  to  have 
been  cut  or  contbed  for  a  great  while.  He  was  covered 
with  filthy  rags,  and  the  heavy  chain  which  fastened  him  to 
the  floor,  was  only  long  enough  to  admit  of  his  lying  down 
on  his  comfortless  bed  of  boards  and  blankets.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  poor  creature,  indicating  that  he  had  drunk 
a  tw'o  fold  portion  of  the  cup  of  affliction,  suffering  the 
horrors  of  menial  disease,  aggravated  by  physical  neglect 
and  torture,  and  the  effluvia  which  issued  from  his  filthy 
abode,  alike  operated  to  prevent  my  tarrying  long  with  him. 
On  retiring,  I  was  shocked  still  further  to  learn  that  he  had 
been  in  this  condition,  chained  to  the  floor,  for  more  than 
three  years.  This  individual  has  been  since  admitted  into 
our  asylum,  nor  was  I  surprised  to  find,  that  from  his  long 
confinement  to  a  particular  position,  his  lower  extremities 
had  become  entirely  paralyzed.  He  is  now  from  this  cruel 
treatment  a  hel()less  cripple,  unable  to  walk  or  stand,  and 
will  in  all  prcibability  so  continue  during  life. 

A  third  apartment  which  opened  into  a  narrow  passage, 
was  if  possible  still  more  revolting  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  not  because  it  appeared  more  uncomfortable  or  cheer¬ 
less,  for  such  could  not  well  have  been  the  case,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  abode  of  jive  insane  females^  three  of  whom 
were  white  and  two  black  ;  one  of  each  colour  was  chained 
in  opposite  corners  of  the  room,  whilst  the  remaining  three 
were  permitted  during  the  day  to  exercise  or  labour  in  the 
adjoining  passage.  A  further  description  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  circumstances,  horrible  as  it  might  be,  could  not 
surely  aggravate  the  deep  loathing,  which  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  mind  of  every  humane  and  intelligent  indi¬ 
vidual,  by  this  simple  statement  as  to  their  number,  sex, 
colour  and  condition. 

There  w^as  one  other  male  confined  elsewhere  in  the 
establishment,  but  having  witnessed  enough  of  the  degra- 
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dation  and  sufferings  of  my  fellow  beings,  I  did  not  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  goodness  of  the  old  man  to  conduct  me  fur¬ 
ther. 

This  jailor  received  annually  from  the  public  treasury 
within  a  fraction  of  two  thousand  dollars^  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  thus  treated  these  unfortunates,  a  sum  which,  had 
there  been  apartments  here  for  their  reception,  would  have 
supported  comfortably  and  genteelly,  for  the  same  period, 
these  eight  and  Jive  others,  making  in  all  thirteen. 

As  before  remarked,  is  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
as  this  exhibition  has  occurred  in  one  of  the  most  wealthy, 
intelligent  and  populous  counties  of  the  state,  that  it  but  re¬ 
presents  the  condition  of  many  others,  throughout  our  coun¬ 
try  f  And  does  it  not  call  with  a  loud  voice  upon  the 
Christian,  the  philanthropist  and  the  statesman  to  be  up  and 
doing,  not  only  to  alleviate  the  privations  and  sufferings  of 
this  ill-fated  class  of  fellow  immortals,  but  to  erase  this 
humiliating  stain  from  the  escutcheon  of  our  beloved  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Surely  the  apathy  which  has  existed  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  thus  far,  must  have  resulted  from  the  fact,  that 
both  legislators  and  their  constituents  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  hapless  condition  to  which  so  many  of  this  class  of  our 
unfortunate  fellow-citizens  are  consigned,  and  hence  it  is 
all-important  that  these  and  similar  facts  (of  which  it  is  to 
be  regretted  there  are  such  a  number)  should  be  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  press,  that  mighty  engine  of  weal  or  woe  to  the 
destinies  of  our  state  and  the  welfare  of  her  citizens,  should 
be  made  to  teem  with  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  ill-fated 
lunatics,  until  the  comfort  of  every  domestic  fireside  in  the 
commonwealth  is  disturbed,  and  the  now  dormant  sympa¬ 
thies  of  a  whole  people  be  aroused  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  sufferings  and  degradation.  The  humane  and  ta¬ 
lented  editor  of  the  Charlestown  (Va.)  Free  Press,  has  late¬ 
ly  spoken  with  emphasis  and  power  upon  this  subject,  and 
we  will  doubtless  be  pardoned  for  quoting  here  his  eloquent 
and  touching  remarks:  “It  is  our  fate,”  says  he,  “to  be 
located  opposite  the  county  prison,  in  which  are  now  con¬ 
fined  four  miserable  creatures,  bereft  of  the  God-like  attri¬ 
bute  of  reason — two  of  them  females — and  our  feelings  are 
dail}’^  excited  by  sounds  of  woe,  that  would  harrow  up  the 
flintiest  soul  in  creation.  Oh  !  it  is  horrible,  that  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  the  wailings  of  the  wretch- 
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ed  should  be  suffered  to  issue  from  the  gloomy  walls  of  our 
prisons  without  pity  and  without  relief  Would  that  our 
law-makers  were  doomed  to  listen  but  for  a  single  hour 
each  day  to  the  clanking  chains  and  the  piercing  shrieks  of 
these  forlorn  wretches,  relief  would  surely  follow,  and  the 
character  of  our  state  be  rescued  from  the  foul  blot  which 
now  dishonours  it.”  Let  the  press  echo  and  re-echo  the 
cries  of  the  suffering  lunatic,  until  the  hearts  of  the  hard¬ 
est  are  melted  ;  and  let  no  public  man  be  trusted  who  list¬ 
ens  not  to  the  demands  of  humanity  and  ****** 
on  this  score. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  ASYLUM. 

Having  concluded  the  statistical  part  of  this  report,  and 
commented  upon  the  various  topics  presented,  much  more 
fully  than  was  my  intention,  but  still  very  imperfectly,  I 
proceed,  in  the  order  originally  indicated,  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  institution  has  been  conducted ; 
and  although  the  two  great  classes  of  means,  termed  medi¬ 
cal  and  moral,  upon  which  we  necessarily  rely  for  success 
in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  are  upon  principles  of  mental 
philosophy  and  physiology  usually  blended  in  their  appli¬ 
cation,  yet  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  will  here  men¬ 
tion  them  separately,  disavowing  at  the  outset,  however, 
any  intention  to  treat  of  our  medical  system  in  detail. 

MEDICATION. 

In  regard  to  no  subject  has  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  extremes  been  more  strikingly  exhibited,  than  in 
the  opinions  which  have  from  time  to  time  prevailed,  and 
the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  treatment 
of  insanity,  unless  indeed  it  be  as  to  the  causes  and  nature 
of  this  disease.  At  one  period  and  by  a  certain  set  of  men¬ 
tal  philosophers,  it  was  gravely  announced,  that  this  afflic¬ 
tion  was  a  visitation  from  Heaven,  indicative  of  a  vengeance 
not  to  be  appeased,  and  designed  as  a  foretaste  on  earth  of 
the  doom  which  awaited  the  unhappy  victim  beyond  the 
grave — and  hence  as  might  be  supposed,  chains  were  inva¬ 
riably  resorted  to  for  their  restraint — dungeons  selected  as 
their  appropriate  abode.  And  in  reality,  death  was  their 
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only  friend.  At  a  subsequent  period,  and  by  those  who 
professed  to  be  aided  in  their  investigations  by  the  lights 
derived  from  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  it  was 
discovered  that  this  hitherto  mysterious  disease,  was  inva- 
riahly  the  result  of  some  'physical  derangement,  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  which,  medical  I’cmedies,  unaided  by  other  means, 
were  alone  sufficient.  And  there  are  at  the  present  day 
some  of  this  class  who  do  not  scruple  to  believe,  that  if  the 
patient  be  only  physiced  well  and  be  not  restored,  he  is  be¬ 
yond  the  hope  of  recovery.  And  within  a  few  5^ears  past, 
a  third  class  have  arisen,  who  doubtless  being  misled  by 
the  happy  results  which  have  been  so  often  observed  to 
attend  the  judicious  administration  of  moral  means,  repu¬ 
diate  the  idea  of  there  being  any  thing  physical  connected 
with  the  nature  of  insanity,  and  insist  that  medicines  are 
almost  useless  in  its  treatment. 

The  opinions  of  the  class  first  named  will  of  course  be 
rejected,  as  the  offspring  of  a  superstition  worthy  alone  a 
darker  age.  Whilst  those  of  the  other  two  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  extremes  of  that  which  reason  and  experience 
might  have  been  expected  to  suggest,  or  rather,  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  each  can  only  be  considered  as  applicable  to  those 
cases  which  form  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  In  recent 
cases  of  insanity  we  never  fail  to  resort  to  medical  reme¬ 
dies,  but  these  are  usually  combined  with  moral  means  ; 
yet  there  are  stages  in  the  disease  of  some,  when  the  brain 
itself,  either  from  sympathy  or  otherwise,  becomes  so  mor¬ 
bidly  affected  as  to  generate  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
the  “fw  rito,”  which  in  order  to  expend  itself,  necessarily 
renders  the  patient  restless,  noisy  and  watchful,  and  places 
him,  for  a  time  at  least,  beyond  susceptibility  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  any  other  than  medical  agents  alone.  To  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  opinion,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  detail 
something  of  the  history  of  several  cases,  which  have  been 
under  our  treatment  during  the  past  year,  a  recital  of 
which  may  also  prove  interesting  in  other  respects. 

No.  184  entered  this  asylum  on  the  4th  day  of  Novem- 
Der  1840,  in  the  41st  5"ear  of  her  age — she  had  always  pos¬ 
sessed  a  mild  and  uniform  disposition — was  industrious  in 
ler  habits — social  in  her  feelings,  and  had  for  many  years 
Deen  remarkable  for  her  Christian  virtues  and  deportment. 
5uch  indeed  was  her  standing  in  the  church  to  which  she 
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was  attached,  that  she  was  held  up  by  her  fellow  members 
as  a  shining  example  of  Godly  piety,  as  blended  with  Chris¬ 
tian  cheerfulness.  Her  physical  health  had  been  impaired 
about  15  years,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  her  disease  hav¬ 
ing  baffled  the  skill  of  her  physician,  and  defied  the  means 
which  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  her  friends  had  amply 
provided,  she  became  completely  prostrated, — very  soon 
she  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  upper  and  lower  extre¬ 
mities,  and  her  back  became  so  much  affected  that  she 
was  unable  to  sit,  even  when  supported,  in  her  bed — and 
in  this  helpless  condition  she  lingered  for  seven  long  years. 
During  this  period,  however,  her  mind  seemed  not  to  be 
implicated  in  the  physical  wreck,  but  continued  for  the 
most  part  serene  and  tranquil,  until  the  summer  of  1840. 
Her  spirits  also  were  uniformly  cheerful,  shewing  that  she 
bore  her  confinement  and  sufferings  with  more  than  Chris¬ 
tian  fortitude  and  resignation.  In  May  1840,  a  sad  change 
was  witnessed,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  become  weary  of 
her  affliction,  and  to  abandon,  for  the  first  time,  all  hope 
of  improvement,  and  feeling  sanguine  that  the  joys  of  Hea¬ 
ven  awaited  her  release  from  the  sufferings  which  she  had 
endured  in  this  world,  she  expressed  on  several  occasions 
a  desire  that  death  would  speedily  intercede  for  her  relief. 
This  desire  increased  until  it  became  abiding,  and  soon  rest¬ 
lessness  and  impatience  were  exhibited,  as  the  result  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  About  this  period  doubtless,  the  brain  began 
to  sympathize  in  the  general  nervous  disorder,  and  its  in¬ 
tellectual  functions  became  impaired.  She  now  reflected 
on  her  late  anxiety  to  die,  construed  it  as  an  act  of  rebel¬ 
lious  murmuring  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and 
upbraided  herself  for  having  exhibited  a  degree  of  im¬ 
patience  under  affliction  which  she  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  character.  And  without  stopping  at  this 
point  as  she  would  have  done  at  other  times  and  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,  to  supplicate  forgiveness  at  a  throne 
of  grace  for  what  had  thus  seemed  to  her  as  sinful,  she 
hastily  yields  to  the  conviction  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had 
been  so  wantonly  grieved  as  to  forsake  her,  and  that  her 
eternal  misery  was  inevitable.  To  one  whose  Christian 
course  had  for  many  years  been  uninterrupted  by  doubts 
or  fears,  and  whose  anticipations  of  future  bliss  had  been  so 
buoyant  and  sanguine,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  delu- 
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sion  should  have  produced  a  shock,  from  which,  in  her  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  state,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
she  could  ever  have  recovered.  She  describes  her  condi- 

1  tion  as  having  been  at  this  time  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

!  The  'present  was  intolerable,  and  not  a  ray  of  hope  survi¬ 
ved  to  cheer  the  impenetrable  gloom  in  which  her  future 
destiny  seemed  enveloped.  One  delusion  after  another  in 
reference  to  her  condition  and  prospects,  took  rapid  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  disordered  mind  :  amongst  the  most  prominent 
of  which  was  the  idea,  that  “  she  could  never  die,”  that 
her  body  had  already  undergone  some  mysterious  change, 
which  would  exempt  it  from  decay— and  that  in  her  then 
form,  she  was  to  continue  a  sufferer  on  earth,  so  long  as 
this  world  endured,  and  without  the  intervention  of  death, 
was  then  to  be  transferred  to  the  abodes  of  wretchedness 
and  woe,  as  the  place  of  her  habitation  throughout  eternity. 
Her  former  regard  for  Christian  ordinances,  and  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  religious  society,  were  now  supplanted  by  a  detes¬ 
tation  and  horror  of  both.  She  contemned  the  Word  of 
God,  which  she  had  before  reverenced,  and  despised  those 
ministers  of  the  gospel  whose  society  and  counsels  she  had 
previously  both  courted  and  enjoyed — she  felt  that  it  was  a 
luxury  to  indulge  in  the  most  horrid  and  blasphemous  im¬ 
precations — and  complained  that  the  vocabulary  of  the 
profane  swearer  failed  to  supply  terms  sufficiently  diabo¬ 
lical  to  express  her  feelings.  When  she  entered  the  asy¬ 
lum  her  frame  could  not  have  been  more  emaciated,  and 
except  during  her  maniacal  paroxysms,  she  was  almost 
void  of  muscular  power.  After  having  her  borne  into  the 
house  (from  the  vehicle  in  which  she  was  brought  here)  on 
a  couch,  in  company  with  the  examining  board  of  directors, 
I  visited  her  apartment,  and  never  can  I  forget  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  upon  my  mind  and  feelings,  by  the  syectral 
appearance  of  the  patient,  from  whom  in  sepulchral  tones, 
the  most  blasphemous  oaths  issued  in  rapid  succession. 
Her  brain  seemed  evidently  in  that  condition,  to  illustrate 
which  this  recital  is  in  part  designed — excited  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  phrenzy,  she  was  insensible  to  the  appeals  of  rea¬ 
son,  to  exhibitions  of  kindness,  or  even  to  manifestations  of 
a  harsher  character,  and  unsusceptible  indeed  to  all  im¬ 
pressions  which  could  only  reach  her  disordered  mind 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses  ;  in  a  word,  she  was  ut- 
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terhj  incapable  of  being  ope7'ated  upon  by  moral  influences.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  I  could  not  of  course  doubt  that 
medicines  were  alone  to  be  relied  on  in  that  stage  of  the 
malady,  and  hence  no  time  was  lost  in  prescribing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  anodyne  treatment,  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  un¬ 
til  a  decided  impression  was  produced  upon  the  brain,  and 
before  many  days  had  elapsed,  it  was  my  happiness  to 
perceive  the  most  cheering  results  from  this  prescription ; 
she  soon  became  quiet  and  composed,  one  delusion  after 
another  released  its  hold  upon  her  hitherto  shattered  intel¬ 
lect.  Her  physical  health  improved,  and  she  who  had  been 
an  invalid  for  fifteen  years — prostrate  and  utterly  helpless 
seven  years,  and  a  raving  maniac  for  months,  was,  on  the 
29th  of  May  last,  discharged  from  this  institution,  an  ac¬ 
tive,  cheerful,  happy,  mild,  intelligent  Christian  lady  ;  who 
left  us  supplicating  blessings  on  our  heads,  and  from  a 
heart  overflowing  with  gratitude — uttering  as  she  went,  the 
exclamation  “  thank  God  there  is  such  an  institution  as  this 
in  the  world.” 

No.  188  was  brought  here  February  19,  1841,  from  the 
jail  of  county,  where  he  had  been  confined  and 

loaded  with  chains  for  about  six  months.  He  had  been 
temperate  and  industrious,  but  unfortunately  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  insanity  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  He  indulged  the  singular  delusion  that  he  was  an 
agent  commissioned  from  Heaven  to  destroy  all  objects,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  he  encountered;  and  be¬ 
ing  a  strong,  athletic  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  this  halluci¬ 
nation  rendered  him  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  He  came 
to  us  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  yelling  most  vociferously. 
So  soon  as  he  was  placed  in  his  apartment,  as  is  my  custom, 
I  visited  him  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  him  his 
own  views  of  his  character  and  condition,  and  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  be  able  so  to  operate  upon  his  pride,  and  se¬ 
cure  his  confidence,  that  a  promise  could  be  exacted  from 
him  of  an  effort  at  least,  to  exercise  self-control,  and  he  be 
thus  released  from  the  cords  which  confined  him.  He  met 
my  salutation  however,  as  a  demon,  responded  to  my  ap¬ 
peals  vvith  threats  and  imprecations,  avowed  himself  a  de¬ 
stroying  messenger,  and  swore  that  I  should  be  his  first  vic¬ 
tim.  No  argument  or  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  con¬ 
sent  that  he  would  even  suspend  his  destructive  operations 
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for  a  time,  and  hence  the  safety  of  all  concerned  rendered 
it  indispensable  that  he  should  not  be  released.  His  brain 
was  evidently  in  that  morbid  condition,  before  alluded  to, 
which  placed  him  beyond  the  influence  of  moral  means^  and 
I  as  in  the  case  just  cited.,  I  resorted  forthwith  to  medical  re- 
:  medies,  and  with  the  same  gratifying  results.  In  a  few 
days  he  became  so  calm  that  he  manifested  a  willingness 
to  hear  at  least  what  was  addressed  to  him,  and  in  some 
degree  seemed  to  appreciate  the  interest  which  it  had  been 
my  object  to  exhibit  in  his  behalf.  The  medicines  conti¬ 
nued,  and  my  visits  repeated  daily,  soon  enabled  me  to 
remove  the  straps  from  his  limbs,  without  damage  to  any 
thing  ensuing ;  in  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  his  admission, 
he  was  permitted  under  a  pledge  of  good  behaviour,  to 
leave  his  room  and  promenade  the  passage;  in  one  month 
thereafter  he  was  freed  from  all  restraint,  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  building  at  pleasure,  and  was  generally  occupied 
about  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  without  even  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  attendant,  in  useful  labour  ;  and  in  four  and  a 
half  months  from  the  date  of  his  admission,  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  cured.  Such  was  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
which  he  received  during  his  stay  at  the  asylum — such  his 
attachment  to  and  confidence  in  its  officers,  and  such  the 
sympathy  which  his  own  sufferings  had  induced  him  to  feel 
for  those  similarly  afflicted,  that  after  an  absence  of  several 
months,  during  which  he  was  employed  in  settling  up  his 
business  in  the  county  of  his  former  residence,  he  returned 
here  and  solicited  employment  as  an  attendant,  and  he  is 
now  in  the  daily  and  hourly  exercise  of  that  attention, 
kindness  and  humanity  towards  others,  which  he  had  found 
so  grateful  and  soothing  in  his  own  experience.  He  has 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  guarding,  protecting,  employ¬ 
ing  and  amusing  a  class  of  fifteen  patients,  all  of  whom  are 
devoted  to  him.  Instead  therefore  of  being  a  miserable 
lunatic,  and  a  tax  upon  the  commonwealth  for  life,  as  he 
most  probably  would  have  been  had  he  remained  much 
longer  in  the  jail  from  whence  he  came  to  us,  he  is  now 
contented  and  happy  in  his  new  vocation,  earning  for  him¬ 
self  an  honourable  livelihood,  and  rendering  most  valua¬ 
ble  service  to  a  deserving,  though  afflicted  portion  of  his 
fellow  men. 
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No.  210  is  a  young  woman  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age, 
who  although  poor  and  uneducated,  has  been  virtuously 
and  genteelly  raised  ;  she  was  brought  to  us  on  the  21st  day 
of  last  October,  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  and  her 
back  most  shamefully  lacerated  by  the  whip  of  a  brute  in 
human  form,  to  whose  kind  guardianship  and  protection  she 
had  been  confided  for  the  journey  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
For  several  days  after  her  arrival  here,  she  continued  in 
a  state  of  uninterrupted  phrenzy,  insomuch  that  when  her 
hands  were  not  confined,  they  were  employed  mostly  in 
tearing  her  clothes,  pulling  out  her  hair  by  the  handful,  or 
in  plucking  out  her  toe  nails  by  the  roots.  She  seemed  in¬ 
deed  to  be  callous  to  violence  of  any  character  or  degree 
inflicted  upon  her  person.  Although  unmarried  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  slightest  ground  on  which  a  suspicion  could 
rest,  prejudicial  to  her  virtue,  she  conceived  the  singular 
delusion  that  she  was  pregnant ;  that  the  foetus  stood  erect, 
with  its  feet  planted  on  the  os-pubis,  and  that  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  and  grasping  hands  it  was  striving  to  lay 
hold  upon  her  heart  and  suppress  its  pulsations.  Her 
screams  were  often  most  terrific,  and  her  countenance  indi¬ 
cated  but  too  plainly  the  horrid  apprehension  and  wretch¬ 
edness  which  such  a  fact,  could  it  have  really  existed, 
would  have  been  so  well  calculated  to  produce.  Like  the 
two  cases  above  cited,  her  brain  was  of  course  in  that  con¬ 
dition  which  precluded  all  hope  of  benefit  from  appeals, 
pledges,  remonstrances  or  commands,  and  hence  as  in 
those  instances,  medicines  had  first  to  be  resorted  to  be¬ 
fore  she  could  be  rendered  susceptible  to  moral  impres¬ 
sions.  These  remedies  were  however  used  with  the  best 
effect,  and  this  poor  girl,  although  still  here,  is  herself 
again.  She  is  now  cheerful,  contented,  industrious  and 
useful,  and  will  in  a  short  time  return  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  her  old  parents,  who  when  they  parted  with  her,  scarce¬ 
ly  more  than  two  months  since,  doubtless  cast  a  long  and 
lingering  look  upon  her,  as  if  in  all  probability  it  should  be 
their  last. 


MORAL  MEANS. 

Much  might  be  said  under  this  head  in  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  these  means  are  alone  necessary  in  many 
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instances?  for  the  alleviation  or  removal  of  insanity,  and 
particularly  with  those  whose  disease  has  become  chronic  ; 
but  as  such  cases,  like  those  cited  under  the  head  of  Me¬ 
dication,  although  frequent,  may  still  be  looked  upon  as 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  great  majority,  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  briefly  to  give  some  account  of  the  sj^stem  as  it  is 
here  pursued  in  the  general. 

Viewing  the  insane  as  immortal  beings,  the  affections  and 
sympathies  of  whose  hearts  are  still  alive  to  the  influences 
which  operate  on  those  of  mankind  in  general,  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  acquire  their  confidence  and  gain  their  esteem 
by  acts  of  kindness  and  manifestations  of  regard,  and  to 
operate  upon  their  disordered  intellects  by  a  resort  to  those 
pleasing  and  useful  auxiliaries  embraced  under  the  term 
“  Moral  means.”  This  term  in  its  broad  sense  compre¬ 
hends  every  thing  not  medical  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  thoughts,  feel¬ 
ings,  passions  and  propensities  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  and  to  this  signification  we  have  endeavoured  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  conform  our  efforts.  The  most  prominent 
items  however,  in  this  important  system  of  measures,  can 
alone  be  noticed  in  this  report,  and  these  will  be  presented 
in  the  following  order  :  1st,  classification  ;  2d,  occupation  ; 
3d,  amusements;  4th,  diet;  5th,  restraint;  and  6th,  religious 
services. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

We  had  long  been  aware,  that  this  was  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  successful  management  of  insane  institu¬ 
tions,  being  indispensable  both  to  the  comfort  and  cure  of 
the  inmates  ;  and  had  earnestly  desired  to  introduce  it  more 
thoroughly  into  this  asylum,  than  it  was  found  hitherto  prac¬ 
ticable  to  effect.  The  want  of  adaptation  to  such  purposes, 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  building,  and  the  small  number 
of  white  attendants  who  were  employed  for  many  years, 
were  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome,  before  our  wish¬ 
es  could  be  accomplished.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
these  difficulties  have  been  fortunately  removed.  A  com¬ 
plete  classification  of  our  patients  has  consequently  been 
made,  and  the  result  has  been  most  strikingly  conspicuous 
in  the  improved  condition  and  cheerful  aspect  which  it  has 
imparted  throughout  the  establishment. 
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From  the  peculiar  character  of  this  asylum,  differing  as 
it  does  from  many  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  in 
that  it  is  the  receptacle  of  illiterate  paupers,  who  are  sup¬ 
ported  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  are  wealthy,  educated  and  refined,  the 
basis  of  our  classification  is  necessarily  made  to  depend, 
not  only  upon  the  mental  state  of  the  patient,  but  in  part, 
also,  upon  his  pecw/iiary  circumstances.  We  of  course  in¬ 
variably  separate  the  noisy  and  violent  from  the  quiet  and 
peaceable,  the  filthy  from  the  genteel,  &c. ;  and  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  we  separate  those  who  defray  their  own  expenses 
from  the  paupers.  To  this  practice,  however,  there  are 
many  exceptions  :  as  for  instance,  where  an  individual  has 
been  genteelly  raised,  W’ell  educated  and  accustomed  to 
good  society,  notwithstanding  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
may  be  so  restricted  as  that  he  is  maintained  here  at  state 
expense,  still  if  his  mental  condition  is  such  as  that  he  re¬ 
tains  a  partiality  for  his  former  associations  and  mode  of 
living,  we  place  him  with  the  first  class  ;  and  upon  the  other 
hand,  if  one,  however  wealthy,  becomes  so  afflicted  as  not 
to  appreciate  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  so 
conducts  himself  as  to  detract  from  the  comfort  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  permitted  to  associate,  we  of  course  re¬ 
move  him  to  a  circle  better  adapted  to  his  present  disposi¬ 
tion  and  habits. 

By  no  means  the  least  advantage  which  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced  from  this  system  of  classification,  results  from  a 
principle  invariably  implanted  in  human  nature,  leading 
us  to  be  ambitious  of  promotion  and  to  value  the  good 
opinion  of  our  fellow  men.  In  many  instances,  patients 
are  thus  induced  to  efforts  of  self-control  and  self-respect, 
for  the  purposes  of  retaining  their  place  or  ascending  still 
higher  in  the  scale  of  distinction. 

LABOUR  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

No  class  of  our  patients  seem  so  happy  or  contented, 
and  no  convalescent  certainly  improves  so  rapidly  as  those 
who  are  occupied  at  labour,  or  in  some  useful  employment. 
And  it  is  gratifying  to  be  permitted  to  state,  that  during  the 
past  year,  comparatively  few  of  those  in  the  institution,  and 
particularly  such  as  have  been  supported  at  state  expense. 
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were  wholly  unemployed.  We  endeavour  to  give  a  useful 
directionio  the  energies  of  those  who  manifest  a  disposition 
to  engage  in  occupation,  and  hence  it  is  our  custom  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  employment.  But  whenever  it  happens  that 
the  individual  is  opposed  to  our  selection,  if  we  fail  to  pre¬ 
sent  motives  sufficient  to  remove  his  opposition,  we  yield 
on  condition  that  he  will  not  be  idle,  the  great  object  being 
to  promote  his  physical  health  by  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  topics  of  hallucination, 
by  engaging  his  attention  in  what  may  be  found  for  his 
hands  to  do. 

The  males  have  been  employed  in  cultivating  the  farm 
and  garden,  excavating  and  removing  earth,  ornamenting 
the  grounds,  cutting  wood,  constructing  fences,  and  feed¬ 
ing  and  attending  to  the  stock.  About  forty  acres  of  our 
land  was  appropriated  during  the  year  to  pasturing,  and 
the  remainder  about  twenty-five  acres,  including  the  gar¬ 
dens,  have  been  in  cultivation  ;  and  I  arn  glad  to  state  that 
!lhe  labour  expended  upon  it,  has  not  only  benefitted  most 
materially  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  those  who 
performed  it,  but  as  the  following  statement,  derived  from 
the  Steward  will  prove,  has  resulted  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  institution. 
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This  statement  only  includes  the  vegetables  which  were 
put  away  for  fall  and  winter  use,  in  addition  to  which  the 
garden  produced  a  sufficient  quantity  of  peas,  beans,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  tomatoes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  to  sup- 
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ply  the  institution  during  the  summer;  as  a  reference  to 
the  account  of  expenditures  will  shew  that  the  only  sums 
paid  for  vegetables  of  any  description,  are  charged  early  in 
the  season  and  before  our  garden  (being  a  western  expo¬ 
sure)  would  produce  them. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  an  orchard  has  been  planted  on 
the  premises,  embracing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  grafted 
apple  trees  of  a  choice  variety,  together  with  a  number  of 
plum,  pear,  cherry  and  peach  trees,  from  which  we  antici¬ 
pate  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  reaping  in  due  time, 
a  rich  reward  for  the  labour  already  bestowed,  as  well  as 
the  care  and  culture  which  will  still  be  required  before  they 
attain  perfection. 

The  second  and  third  classes  of  male  patients,  make 
up  their  own  beds,  sweep  out  their  rooms  and  carry  their 
water. 

The  whole  number  of  males  in  the  institution  during  the 
year,  was  as  heretofore  observed  seventy-three^  of  whom  Jifty- 
one  have  been  more  or  less  employed  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  above  named  occupations,  and  the  number  of  days  la¬ 
bour  performed  by  them,  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Our  female  patients  have  also  in  the  general  not  been 
idle,  but  most  of  them  have  been  employed  in  a  manner  ap¬ 
propriate  to  their  sex  and  condition.  Many  of  the  first  class 
have  devoted  the  necessary  attention  to  making  and  keeping 
in  order  their  own  apparel,  and  have  executed  numerous 
specimens  of  fine  needle  work,  which  have  been  greatly 
admired,  and  were  no  less  useful  than  ornamental.  Most  of 
the  second  class  have  been  regularly  employed  in  sewing, 
spinning,  knitting,  &c.  for  the  institution  ;  have  attended  to 
cleaning  and  keeping  in  order  their  own  apartments,  and 
aided  materially  in  the  general  domestic  operations.  The 
following  statement  furnished  by  the  matron,  will  indicate 
to  some  extent  the  character  and  value  of  their  labour. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  all  the  mending,  darning,  &c. 
for  patients  and  servants  has  been  done,  which  if  paid  for 
would  have  cost  a  sum  but  little  short  of  the  gross  amount 
above  specified,  or  if  neglected  would  have  involved  a 
much  greater  loss  by  the  speedy  destruction  of  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  which  have  thus  been  saved. 

Many  of  the  patients  could  render  valuable  assistance  in 
the  culinary  and  laundry  departments;  but  as  slaves  are 
necessarily  employed  therein,  they  seem  averse  to  engaging 
in  labour  with  them,  nor  do  we  feel  at  liberty  to  use  our  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  this  opposition.  This 
is  an  obstacle  which  for  palpable  reasons,  the  northern  asy¬ 
lums  do  not  encounter,  and  hence,  much  of  the  labour  in 
these  departments  is  performed  by  their  patients,  and  the 
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expense  attending  such  operations,  in  this  way  much  dimi¬ 
nished. 

The  whole  number  of  females  in  the  institution  during 
the  year,  has  been  forty-nine^  of  these,  thirty-five  have  been 
employed,  and  only  fourteen  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
render  them  entirely  useless. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting,  could  we  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  employment 
had  produced  the  most  beneficial  results ;  one,  however, 
selected  from  each  sex  must  for  the  present  suffice. 

No.  78  had  been  insane  about  10  years,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  time,  but  especially  the  latter  5  years, 
he  presented  the  appearance  of  one  labouring  under  con¬ 
firmed  dementia.  Y or  seven  years  he  had  not  been  heard  to 
utter  even  a  monosyllable ;  seemed  indifferent  to  every 
thins:  around  him,  and  had  become  so  dead  to  all  sense  of 
shame  or  self-respect,  that  he  wallowed  constantly  in  his 
own  filth.  He  was  obstinately  averse  to  locomotion,  and 
hence  when  it  became  necessary  to  remove  him,  for  any 
purpose,  it  was  invariably  done  by  the  exertion  of  others, 
and  without  the  slightest  muscular  effort  on  his  part.  Du¬ 
ring  the  last  summer,  he  was  taken  to  a  part  of  the  lot,  not 
remote  from  the  building,  where  many  of  the  patients  were 
engaged  in  digging  and  removing  earth,  and  with  much 
difficulty  was  induced  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  shovel  which 
was  placed  therein,  but  no  persuasion  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  use  it.  The  following  day  the  same  course  was 
pursued  with  him,  and  resulted  in  his  throwing  into  the  cart 
but  a  single  shovel  full  of  earth,  and  so  day  after  day  was 
the  same  routine  of  effort  and  persuasion  resorted  to  and 
patiently  persevered  in,  with  a  slight  improvement  on  each 
occasion,  until  he  became  one  of  the  most  willing,  indus¬ 
trious  and  efficient  labourers  about  the  establishment.  He 
is  now  genteel  in  his  deportment,  neat  as  to  his  person,  oc¬ 
cupies  a  place  amongst  the  highest  class  of  labouring  pa¬ 
tients,  goes  regularly  to  the  table,  where  he  conducts  him¬ 
self  with  propriety,  rises  early  in  the  morning,  and  after 
making  up  his  bed,  sweeping  his  room  and  bestowing  the 
necessary  attention  to  his  person,  is  amongst  the  foremost 
at  the  place  assigned  for  the  labour  of  the  day.  He  con¬ 
tinues  for  the  most  part  dumhy  indicating  his  wishes  by  ges¬ 
ture  ;  but  occasionally  will  reply  briefly  to  interrogatories 
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propounded  in  regard  lo  his  health  or  employment.  An 
incident  occurred  with  him  a  few  months  since,  which  is 
I  worthy  of  particular  note.  On  one  occasion  at  dinner, 
“lord  Primat,”  who  had  uniformly  presided  at  the  table  of 
the  class  to  which  he  was  attached,  was  unexpectedly  ab¬ 
sent,  and  as  there  was  some  reluctance  manifested  by  most 
present,  to  being  seated,  until  the  ceremony  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  had  been  observed,  the  attendant  very 
properly  enquired  whether  any  gentleman  present  would 
be  so  good  as  to  officiate  in  his  “Highness’s”  absence  ; 
when  to  his  astonishment,  as  it  doubtless  will  be  to  that  of 
all  who  hear  it,  this  individual,  whose  condition  had  so 
long  been  but  little  above  the  brutes,  and  who  for  seven 
years  had  not  been  heard  to  speak,  now  opened  his  lips  for 
the  first  time,  in  giving  utterance  to  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  his  God  for  mercies  conferred,  and  in  fervent  sup- 
;  plication  for  a  continuance  of  his  blessing. 

No.  35  has  been  insane  sixteen  years,  and  was  amongst 
the  first  patients  who  entered  this  institution.  Her  malady 
resulted  from  disappointed  love,  which  together  wdth  the 
fact  that  she  was  young,  handsome,  respectable  and  tole¬ 
rably  well  educated,  gave  a  romance  to  her  affliction  which 
rendered  her  at  all  times  an  interesting  sufferer.  Those 
who  visited  our  asylum  in  its  infancy,  will  doubtless  re¬ 
collect  a  young  female  whose  slender  and  emaciated  frame, 
pensive  eye,  plaintive  moans  and  incessant  repetition  of  the 
name  of  him  she  had  loved,  must  have  attracted  their  at¬ 
tention  and  aroused  their  sympathies.  For  many  years 
this  poor  creature  seemed  of  all  others  most  wretched. 
She  neglected  her  person,  destroyed  her  clothing,  and  dis¬ 
turbed  the  establishment  by  her  cries  of  distress,  and  in¬ 
deed  such  was  her  condition  that  she  had  to  be  confined 
almost  constantly  to  her  apartment,  or  when  permitted  to 
be  out,  her  hands  were  necessarily  fastened  by  wrist-bands 
or  some  other  means  of  restraint.  After  being  here  in  this 
state  for  about  eleven  years,  we  succeeded  some  18  or  20 
months  since,  in  inducing  her  to  engage  in  some  trivial  em¬ 
ployment,  as  winding  yarn,  &c.  In  this  way  she  continued 
to  devote  by  persuasion,  a  portion  of  her  time  each  day, 
until  she  became  interested  in  what  she  was  doing,  and 
sought  more  useful  occupation.  A  change  in  her  appear¬ 
ance  and  manner  was  soon  visible,  her  mind  seemed  rapid- 
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ly  to  find  relief  from  the  burthen  of  its  distress,  and  her 
physical  system  exhibited  a  corresponding  improvement. 
She  is  now  extremely  corpulent,  weighing  about  180 
pounds,  is  industrious,  useful,  contented  and  happy,  and  is 
so  free  from  delusion,  that  we  think  it  not  improbable  she 
will  at  no  distant  day  leave  the  institution. 

It  is  surely  needless  to  add  that  these  and  similar  cases 
which  have  occurred,  induce  us  to  place  “labour  and  em¬ 
ployment”  as  first  amongst  the  moral  means  for  the  relief 
or  cure  of  insanity.  Nor  with  such  results  before  us,  can 
we  ever  despair  of  rendering  the  lunatic,  whatever  the 
duration  of  his  malady,  at  least  useful  and  happy. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Most  of  our  first  class  of  patients,  having  been  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  manual  labour,  and  being  consequently  disinclined 
to  engage  in  it,  would  suffer  much  from  ennui^  if  they  were 
not  provided  with  such  sources  of  amusement  as  might  be 
calculated  to  interest  and  please  them.  And  even  the  la¬ 
bouring  class,  in  bad  weather  and  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  beguile  in  this  way  many  an  hour  which  would 
otherwise  be  tedious. 

It  is  our  aim  to  gratify  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  all,  and 
hence  no  effort  is  spared  to  afford  such  a  variety  of  amuse¬ 
ments  as  that  some  one  may  be  found  congenial  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  institution.  Cards,  chess,  drafts,  backgam¬ 
mon,  dominoes  and  the  graces  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
games  with  which  both  sexes  are  often  employed. 

Our  library,  consisting  of  more  than  300  well  selected 
volumes,  is  frequently  drawn  upon  by  the  educated  class. 

The  books  are  read  with  attention  and  often  with  profit, 
and  are  always  well  taken  care  of  and  punctually  return¬ 
ed.  Unlike  similar  institutions  in  other  slates,  we  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  boast  of  many  donations  from  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  religious  or  political  periodicals  and  newspapers,  a 
deficiency  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  would  not  exist, 
did  they  for  a  moment  imagine  the  avidity  and  delight  with 
which  such  productions  are  usually  sought  after  and  perused. 
We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  less  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  pervading  the  breasts  of  Virginia  editors,  or  that 
they  are  less  able  to  display  a  commendable  charity,  where 
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objects  deemed  worthy  may  be  presented,  than  the  same 
valuable,  intelligent  and  liberal  class  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  in  other  sections  of  our  Union  ;  and  we  must  think 
that  the  neglect  to  which  we  now  allude,  has  resulted  solely 
from  the  fact  that  their  attention  has  never  been  attracted  to 
the  subject.  By  an  arrangement  however,  with  the  talented 
and  humane  gentleman  who  edits  the  “  Staunton  Specta¬ 
tor,”  whose  benevolent  interest,  affectionate  regard  and 
exalted  sympathy  for  this  class  of  unfortunates,  has  been 
so  often  displayed  as  to  demand  this  expression  of  our  ad¬ 
miration  and  gratitude,  we  receive  weekly  from  his  office 
many  papers  published  in  this  and  other  states.  These  are 
dispensed  to  every  part  of  the  building,  and  although  some 
of  the  patients  complain  that  the  news  is  rather  stoZe,  yet  on 
the  whole,  much  pleasure  and  gratification  is  thus  imparted. 

To  invigorate  their  physical  as  well  as  to  benefit  their 
mental  health,  all  are  encouraged  to  exercise  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  open  air.  Rambles  into  the  country  are  some¬ 
times  taken  by  an  attendant  with  his  class,  and  often  indi¬ 
viduals  are  permitted  to  take  long  walks  alone,  or  in  groups, 
without  the  supervision  of  an  attendant,  on  a  pledge  that 
they  will  punctually  return.  Many  of  the  females,  in  plea¬ 
sant  weather,  walk  some  distance  every  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  being  properly  attended.  An  ornamental  and  comfort¬ 
able  swing  has  been  constructed  near  the  building,  more 
especially  for  their  benefit,  and  is  much  used  by  them,  and 
a  neat  carriage  and  well  broke  pair  of  horses  is  always  at 
their  command,  and  but  few  days  are  permitted  to  pass 
that  it  is  not  employed  in  conveying  some  of  them  to  the 
country  in  pursuit  of  health  or  pleasure. 

Music  constitutes  a  most  delightful  source  of  amusement, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  performers,  and  besides  violins, 
flutes,  guitars,  &c.,  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  one  of  the 
sweetest  toned  pianos  in  this  section  of  the  country.  There 
are  also  in  the  institution  at  this  time,  patients  who  under¬ 
stand  music  as  a  science,  and  whose  performance  on  more 
than  one  of  these  instruments,  could  rarety  be  excelled. 

DIET. 

As  heretofore,  we  have  continued  to  supply  our  tables 
with  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  served  up  in  good 
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style.  The  bill  of  fare  for  each  class  of  patients  is  pre¬ 
scribed  monthly  by  the  superintendent,  and  has  been  as  far 
as  practicable,  observed  by  the  matron.  We  incline  to  the 
opinion,  based  upon  some  years  observation,  that  in  the  ge¬ 
neral,  insane  persons  require  much  more  food  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  than  those  who  are  in  possession  of  their 
reason,  and  hence,  none  here  except  such  as  are  invalids, 
are  ever  restricted  in  the  quantity  furnished  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  distinction  made  between  the 
classes  as  to  the  quality  and  variety  designated  by  the  bill 
of  fare ;  our  aim  being  to  accommodate  all  in  the  style  to 
which  they  had  previously  been  accustomed,  and  somewhat 
according  to  their  ability  to  remunerate  the  institution  the 
expense  thus  incurred.  But  whilst  we  endeavour  to  gratify 
them  in  this  respect,  and  to  furnish  our  table  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  render  them  contented  with  the  provision 
made  for  their  sustenance,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pam¬ 
per  their  appetites  or  to  supply  them  with  costly  luxuries. 

The  first  class  of  patients  eat  at  the  steward’s  table,  and 
the  impression  thus  made  upon  most  of  them  is  highly  be¬ 
neficial.  They  feel  as  members  of  the  same  family,  meet¬ 
ing  daily  around  a  common  table,  partaking  of  the  same 
fare,  and  enjoying  their  repasts  as  social  and  intelligent  be¬ 
ings.  Owing  to  the  number  of  this  class  having  greatly 
increased  within  a  short  period,  and  there  being  no  dining 
room  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  them,  we  have  been 
obliged  during  the  last  year  from  motives  of  economy,  as 
well  as  higher  considerations,  to  erect  a  one  story  building 
50  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide,  in  the  rear  of  and  adjacent  to 
the  main  building.  This  is  now  being  completed  and  will 
afford  us  an  airy  and  spacious  room  for  this  and  other 
needful  purposes. 

Most  of  the  other  patients  in  the  institution,  according 
to  their  classification,  eat  at  tables  which  are  regularly  and 
neatly  spread,  the  sexes  of  course  being  confined  to  their 
respective  departments.  At  these  tables,  there  is  always 
an  attendant  present,  who  sees  that  the  food  is  properly 
carved  and  distributed,  and  when  necessary  preserves  or¬ 
der.  Instead  of  having  their  food  dispensed  in  tin  vessels^ 
to  be  eaten  with  jjewter  spoons^  or  with  their  fingers^  in  some 
remote  corner  of  the  building,  or  some  hiding  place  about 
the  grounds,  their  self-respect  is  awakened  and  their  pride 
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gratified,  by  seeing  plates  and  dishes  set  in  order  before 
them,  and  the  use  of  knives  and  forks  being  allowed  them. 
Although  there  are  four  of  these  tables  appropriated  to  as 
many  grades  of  patients,  there  is  no  one  of  them,  not  even 
excepting  the  lowest,  which  is  not  attended  by  one  indivi¬ 
dual  at  least,  whose  former  habits  and  present  disposition 
and  feelings,  induce  an  unwillingness  to  partake  of  his 
food,  without  an  audible  expression  of  thanks  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  who  bestowed  it,  and  an  appropriate  petition 
for  a  blessing  upon  its  use,  from  the  same  fountain  of  good¬ 
ness  and  mercy.  This  ceremony  is  observed  uniformly  at 
meals,  and  is  invariably  honoured  with  marked  respect  by 
ill  present. 

I  During  the  year,  there  have  been  in  the  asylum  but  ten 
males  and  twelve  females  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege 
)f  eating  at  one  or  another  of  the  tables,  and  no  instance 
[las  occurred  in  which  even  a  threat  has  been  made,  much 
jess  injury  been  inflicted  by  the  implements  thus  placed  at 
liheir  disposal.  Of  those  who  have  failed  to  be  at  table,  more 
mave  been  prevented  by  physical  than  mental  disability. 

I  RESTRAINT. 

As  will  have  been  inferred  from  previous  portions  of 
his  report,  we  endeavour  to  control  our  patients  by  moral, 
ather  than  physical  influences.  If  w^e  can  impress  them 
vith  the  idea  that  we  are  their  friends,  interested  in  their 
velfare,  and  anxious  to  promote  their  health  and  comfort, 
.nd  by  cautiously  avoiding  the  practice  of  deception  in  re¬ 
gard  even  to  the  most  trivial  matters,  scrupulously  com- 
>lying  at  all  hazards  with  every  pledge  or  promise  made 
hem,  we  calculate  upon  so  acquiring  their  confidence  and 
ttachment  that  our  will  whenever  expressed  shall  be  to 
hem  a  law.  The  insane  are  morbidly  sensitive  to  mani- 
estations  of  respect  for  their  opinions,  and  as  a  general 
ule,  retain  that  pride  of  character  which  induces  them  to 
alue  highly  the  confidence  of  others,  and  hence  it  is  our 
ustom  to  listen  patiently  to  their  communications.  Nor 
o  we  ever  permit  them  to  suspect  that  we  doubt  their  ve- 
acity,  until  they  may  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  our  good 
pinion  by  its  palpable  falsification.  However  boisterous, 
iolent  or  mischievous  a  patient  may  be,  provided  his  brain 
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be  in  that  condition  which  permits  him  to  retain  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  moral  force  attaching  to  a  pledge  solemnly 
made,  we  are  always  satisfied  when  we  can  obtain  from 
him  such  a  promise,  that  he  will  be  more  quiet,  peaceable 
and  inoffensive,  and  not  until  this  obligation  is  disregarded, 
do  we  feel  at  liberty  to  resort  to  any  other  means  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  him.  1  must  confess,  however,  that 
we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  some  of  the  superinten¬ 
dents  of  similar  institutions,  particularly  those  in  Great 
Britain,  profess  to  have  been,  in  being  enabled  to  dispense 
entireJy  with  physical  restraints.  We  can  unite  cheerfully 
with  the  most  ultra  of  them  in  repudiating  every  thing  in 
the  form  of  coercion  or  punishment;  but  with  due  defe¬ 
rence  to  their  better  judgments  and  more  enlarged  expe¬ 
rience,  we  must  think  that  the  comfort  and  well  being  of 
the  patient,  no  less  than  the  safety  of  others,  absolutely 
requires,  at  times,  that  something  more  than  moral  suasion 
should  be  attempted.  We  have  already  cited  cases  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  position.  Nor  indeed  is  the 
individual  himself  always  averse  to  the  employment  of 
such  means.  There  is  in  this  institution,  one  at  the  present 
time,  whose  propensity  to  tear  his  wearing  apparel,  bed 
clothes,  &c.  is  so  indomitable,  and  so  far  beyond  his  own 
control,  that  he  often  entreats  us  to  confine  his  hands,  and 
seems  to  view  it  as  a  favour  when  we  comply  with  his  re¬ 
quest.  Long  sleeves,  mittens  and  wrist-bands  are  the 
means  which  we  use  for  such  purposes,  and  occasionally 
we  resort  to  the  confining  chair  with  good  effect.  At  the 
time  that  this  is  penned,  however,  not  a  single  individual 
in  the  asylum  is  encumbered  with  either  of  them. 

For  the  better  classes  of  the  insane  we  have  never  used 
courts  or  wards,  which  are  very  common  in  those  European 
institutions,  where  so  great  a  boast  is  made  of  dispensing 
with  restraints.  These  courts,  however  ornamented  with 
shrubbery,  trees,  walks,  &c.,  are  nevertheless  associated  in 
the  mind’s  eye,  with  a  deprivation  of  liberty,  and  hence 
are  exceedingly  objectionable.  The  only  patients  for  whotn 
these  were  ever  resorted  to  at  this  asylum,  were  those  in 
every  respect  of  the  lowest  order ;  but  we  have  now  placed 
even  this  class  under  a  suitable  attendant,  who  amuses  and 
employs  them,  and  so  striking  has  been  the  improvement 
already  in  their  habits  and  appearance,  that  we  should  be 
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extremely  reluctant  to  consign  them  again  to  a  ward,  to 
wallow  in  the  dirt,  and  be  tanned  by  the  rays  of  a  scorch¬ 
ing  sun. 

1  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

I 

It  will  probably  be  recollected  that  in  a  former  report,  I 
urged  with  some  zeal  upon  the  court  of  directors,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  employing  a  chaplain,  and  establishing  in  the  in- 
■  stitution  religious  services  at  regular  and  stated  periods,  but 
for  reasons  which  they  doubtless  deemed  sufficient,  action 
•upon  the  subject  was  deferred  until  a  more  propitious  sea¬ 
son.  From  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  insane,  and  on 
further  reflection,  I  became  more  and  more  convinced,  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  contentment  and 
happiness  of  many  of  our  inmates,  that  they  should  be  per- 
'mitted  sometimes  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  public  wor- 
iship,  and  as  for  obvious  reasons,  very  few  of  them  could 
'with  safety  or  propriety,  attend  such  ministrations  in  the 
neighbouring  churches,  we  resolved  in  the  early  part  of  the 
past  year,  to  convene  those  of  them  who  might  be  disposed 
to  attend,  on  each  sabbath  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  to  them  a  sermon,  selected  with  care  from  the 
writings  of  some  judicious  divine,  and  that  with  one  heart 
and  one  voice,  we  might  unite  in  offering  praise,  thanks¬ 
giving  and  supplication  to  Him,  who  when  on  earth,  “  de¬ 
lighted  to  behold  the  wild  maniac  at  his  feet,  sitting  and 
alothed  in  his  right  mind  and  who  so  affectionately  in¬ 
cites  all,  whatever  the  character  of  their  affliction,  to  come 
i.o  him,  that  they  may  be  healed.  These  meetings  were 
commenced  on  the  21st  day  of  February  last,  and  have 
oeen  held,  without  intermission,  on  each  succeeding  sab- 
oath.  And  from  the  good  effect  already  produced,  as  well 
'IS  the  growing  interest  daily  manifested  in  regard  to  them, 
ve  can  but  mark  their  introduction  as  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
ory  of  our  institution.  The  officers  and  attendants  are 
)unctual  in  being  present,  and  the  patients  consider  it  so 
/alued  a  privilege  to  attend,  that  a  fear  of  its  forfeiture 
)ften  secures  a  degree  of  self-control  which  no  other  influ- 
)nce  could  effect.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  indivi- 
luals  who  are  excited  and  noisy,  when  the  sound  of  the 
)ell  is  heard  summoning  them  to  service,  to  become  instant- 
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ly  calm  and  quiet,  and  are  afterwards  observed  to  conduct 
themselves  throughout  the  ceremonies  with  the  utmost  pro¬ 
priety  and  decorum.  Some  who  cannot  be  controlled  else¬ 
where,  are  at  such  times  calm  and  composed,  and  it  has  se¬ 
veral  times  happened  that  those  who  have  been  brought  to 
us  bound  with  chains,  owing  to  the  supposed  violence  of 
their  insanity,  have  within  three  da3^s  after  their  arrival, 
been  permitted  to  attend  these  meetings  without  the  least 
excitement,  restlessness  or  impatience  being  manifested. 
It  is  indeed  most  gratifying  to  behold  the  solemn  stillness 
which  pervades  these  assemblies  ;  the  respectful  attention 
exhibited  on  such  occasions,  and  the  deep  interest  depict¬ 
ed  in  the  countenances  of  the  audience.  Before  us  sits 
usually  “lord  Primat,”  whose  empire  extends  over  the 
whole  church  militant.  On  our  right  appears  the  “  Virgin 
Mary to  the  left  of  us,  is  to  be  seen  the  fallen  angel, 
“  Apollyon,”  and  immediately  at  our  elbow,  sits  the  “  Mo¬ 
ther  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel all  for  the  time  seeming  to 
forget  their  peculiar  hallucinations,  whilst  their  thoughts  are 
engrossed  in  rational  meditation  upon  the  simple  and  sober 
truths  of  divine  revelation. 

Many  of  our  patients  although  labouring  under  mental 
delusions  in  regard  to  some  subjects,  are  nevertheless,  so 
entire  masters  of  their  own  conduct,  retain  so  correct  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  appreciate  with  such  accuracy  the 
relation  which  they  sustain  to  a  Supreme  Being,  that  they 
can  but  be  considered  as  moral  agents  equally  responsible 
with  ourselves,  for  their  thoughts  and  actions ;  and  hence  we 
can  but  feel  happy,  at  being  enabled  to  afford  them  even 
such  opportunities  for  religious  enjoyment  and  spiritual  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  in  regard  to  those  whose  minds  may  be  so 
far  impaired  as  to  exempt  them  from  such  responsibility, 
still  the  setting  apart  one  day  in  seven  for  this  purpose,  has 
the  effect,  if  it  does  nothing  more,  of  breaking  in  upon  the 
monotony  of  their  existence,  and  thus  relieving  them  from 
that  ennui  which  uninterrupted  sameness  is  so  certain  to 
produce. 

The  singing  is  executed  by  a  choir  composed  of  atten¬ 
dants  and  patients,  who  meet  on  certain  evenings  during 
the  week,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  this  respect,  and 
besides  the  social  pleasures  derived  from  these  associations, 
(which  seem  to  be  highly  prized,)  our  music  on  the  sabbath 
is  thereby  greatly  benefitted. 
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Out  of  the  whole  number  in  the  institution  during  the 
year,  one  hundred  have  attended  these  services  more  or  less 
regularly,  being  about  four-fifths;  and  the  average  number 
present  upon  such  occasions,  exclusive  of  oflScers  and  atten¬ 
dants,  has  for  a  short  time  past  been  about  seventy. 

I  will  be  pardoned  doubtless  for  again  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  directors  to  the  importance  of  employing  a  suit¬ 
able  chaplain.  This  has  been  done  in  several  of  the  best 
institutions  in  this  country,  with  the  most  beneficial  effects, 
and  its  advantages  over  the  system  pursued  by  us,  must  be 
so  apparent  to  the  board  as  to  render  comment  unnecessary. 
I  do  not  of  course  apprehend  for  a  moment,  that  a  motive 
of  selfishness  will  be  attributed  to  me  in  urging  this  recom¬ 
mendation  ;  as  my  past  course  must  surely  afford  ample 
evidence,  that  no  labour,  effort  or  sacrifice  would  be  shun¬ 
ned,  which  by  possibility  could  add  to  the  happiness  or 
well-being  of  those  entrusted  to  my  charge.  Nor  is  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add,  that  if  from  pecuniary  or  other  obstacles, 
the  directors  should  now  deem  it  inexpedient  to  comply 
with  this  suggestion,  although  I  may  regret  the  necessity 
which  impels  to  such  a  decision,  still  with  cheerfulness  will 
I  continue  to  perform  the  duty  heretofore  assumed. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  success  of  this,  as  of  every  such  institution,  depends 
necessarily  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  industry,  vigilance 
and  fidelity  of  those  occupying  subordinate  stations,  and 
hence  I  cannot  conclude  this  report,  without  first  expres¬ 
sing  my  warmest  thanks  to  all  who  may  have  aided  me  in 
my  arduous  and  responsible  duties  during  the  year  w^hich 
has  just  terminated. 

The  steward  has  not  only  exercised  that  humanity  to¬ 
wards  the  patients  for  which  he  is  proverbial,  but  has  dis¬ 
played  a  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  asylum,  and  a  zeal 
in  discharging  the  functions  of  his  office,  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

The  matron  has  been  kind  and  attentive  to  those  confided 
to  her  care. 

And  the  various  attendants  have  so  conducted  them¬ 
selves  as  to  merit  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this  institution,  or  in  the 
welfare  of  its  afflicted  inmates. 
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And  finally,  gentlemen,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings, 
permit  me  to  express  a  sincere  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  it  has  been  my  happiness  uniformly  to 
experience  at  your  hands.  The  time  and  attention  of  the 
directors  has  doubtless  been  much  more  heavily  taxed  in 
behalf  of  this  asylum,  than  the  public  generally  are  aware, 
or  than  your  own  individual  interests  might  have  justified  ; 
and  it  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pleasure,  that  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  your  invariable  readiness  to  assist  me  in  my 
labours,  and  counsel  me  in  my  difficulties.  Stimulated  by 
your  goodness,  and  encouraged  by  your  confidence,  I  shall 
persevere  with  unabated  energy,  in  my  efforts  to  promote 
the  success  of  an  institution,  which  you  have  for  years 
guarded  with  a  praiseworthy  solicitude,  and  the  prosperity 
of  which  is  no  doubt  identified  in  some  degree  with  your 
fondest  hopes. 

FRANCIS  T.  STRIBLING. 

January  I54  1842. 


